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PLASTELINE 


...add a gay exciting 


third dimension 
to teaching 


PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 

make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exéiting 

and more easily unders**od. In 
working with their hands, in all 

three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four % Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


@ Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


Pliable—Easily manipulated 
by tiny hands. 


3-D HISTORY 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 
had begun . . . How alive, how real 
history seems as children become 
part of the era, shaping history 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainiess—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 


@ WNon-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
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€cr moor” 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 
Write for Free Circular 
**Moedeling With Clay”’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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Question: Can you give me 
name and source of a very help- 
ful reference for kindergarten 
teachers? 


Answer: I can. The book Living 
in the Kindergarten, by Wills and 
Stegeman, is a splendid book and 
very helpful. The name of this 
book has kindly been sent in by 
one of our good readers. 


Question: Can you please sug- 
gest a few good current books 
on Child Nursery Care? 


Answer: 1.(a) The Nursery 
School and Child-Care Center, by 
Clark E. Moustakas and Minnie 
Perrin Berson, published by Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. Price $3.50. 

b) Parent Cooperative Nurs- 
ery Schools, by Katharine White- 
side Taylor, published by Bureau 
of Publications, Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, New York 
27, N. Y. Price $2.85. 

Both are excellent books and 
highly recommended. 


Question: Can you please give 
me a list of current best pic- 
ture books for the very small 
children? 


Very Far Away, by Maurice 
Sendak, Harper. Price $2.00. 

Miss Pattie, written and illus- 
trated by Robert Bright, Pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Price $2.00. 

Everybody Has Two Eyes, 
Verses by Jean Jaszi; Pictures by 
Mariana, Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co., Inc. Price 
$2.50. 

The Little Man Dressed in Red, 
Story and Pictures by Carl Ray- 
mond, Published by Harper & 
Bros. Price $2.00. 

Terrible Terrifying Toby, Story 
and Pictures by Crockett Johnson, 
Harper & Bros. Price $2.50. 
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The Clearing Ground 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: Can you please sug- 
gest stories or books that em- 
phasize phases of citizenship, 
truth, courtesy, honesty, etc. I 
am a second grade teacher. 


Answer: (1) From Stories 
Children Like by Sara Cone Bry- 
ant, Houghton Mifflin — 

The Cloud 

The BlackberryBush 

The Boy Who Cried Wolf 

My Kingdom 

The Ten Fairies, ete — 

(2) Stories from Stories To 
Tell To Children, Bailey, Platt & 
Munk — 

(3) Fables, by Wiggin & Smith 

or 
Scudder 

(4) American Hero Stories, 
Tappan. 

(5) Golden Bed Time Book, by 
Jackson. (Simon & Schuster). 

(6) Friends with God, by 
Katharine Marshall, Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 


Question: Can teachers better 
help parents in helping children 
to live a constructive and worth 
while summer? 


Answer: Yes, I think they can. 
They could send home to each 
parent a list of profitable hobbies 
the children might work out. Or 
they could invite the parents to 
school in early June, show them 
the work accomplished during the 
year and discuss with them these 
summer hobbies that the children 
might undertake — like — 

Collecting stamps. 

Making Seed or Grain collec- 
tion. 

Keeping a Garden record. 

Keeping a record of books read 
during the Summer. 

Making puppets and giving 
puppet shows. 

Making bird pools. 

Making play furniture from 
orange crates. 

Writing and giving simple 
plays. 


Ales 
lo teller 


(ST GRap 


START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping .. . its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


End grade 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice .. . intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


Grade and. 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


for samples, write to EAGLE 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City *® 
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Poetry 


Corner 
Shades of Red 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


The crimson throated finches 
Are busy building nests; 

The robins are out early 
With reddish tinted vests. 


Decked out in scarlet trimming 
The flicker beats his drum; 
The red-winged blackbird 
whistles 
To let us know he’s come! 


Our friends have colored feathers 
Of different shades of red; 

On shoulder and on wing tips, 
On throat and chest and head! 


To Cool Off 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 


Since Annabel Angry from Loke- 
lack 
Had a head as tall as a smoke- 
stack 
She could blow her top 
For a temperature drop, 
And walk around smiling in 
Lokelack. 


I Like Flowers 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I like flowers 
that are bright. 
I like flowers 
that are white. 
I like flowers 
with a smell. 
I like flowers 
very well! 


Ants And 
Mosquitoes 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Ants, mosquitoes, 
Beetles, flies ... 

Do you suppose 
They can be wise? 


Their heads are very, 

Very small, 

But what could they think of 
After all? 
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in the magazine. 


This is the third in a series of articles on murals to appear 


Three Dimensional 


aREE-DIMENSIONAL” means havingl 
length, breath, and thickness. “Two-dimensional”, 
means having length and breath only. The diction- 
ary gives very elaborate definitions which are 
somewhat confusing when applied to murals. 

In pictorial art (easel or mural) confusion often 
results in the understanding of the two descrip- 
tions. In a three-dimensional effort, depth or thick- 
ness may be implied, as in photography or our 
optical illusion vision, by the use of perspective 
rules in the drawing; or by the more simple ex- 
pedient in the lower grades of diminishing dis- 
tances. (ie) Foreground objects appear large, mid- 
dle. ground objects smaller or about half size and 
background objects small. In other words we draw 
as our eyes actually see things (as looking out the 
window.) 

Another version of a three-dimensional mural 
is to deliberately place things out in front of the 
paper surface. This can be accomplished by hang- 
ing from the ceiling (in front of a wall mural) or 
any device to place things in front of the paper 
surface. 


Miss Gailloretto’s first grade winter mural (Il- 
lustration 1) uses cut paper snow flakes hanging 
by strings from the ceiling in front of the painted 
mural. 

Mrs. Stockwell’s second grade group made a 
winter mural pasting on various three-dimensional 
objects. The fence was made of crossed tongue de- 
pressors painted brown for a rail fence and glued 
to the painted background. The background trees 
were actual, small evergreen branches and some 
twigs. The children constructed houses (based on 
the folded cube) of colored construction paper and 
these were pasted sideways against the back- 
ground. Cotton snow was pasted on the roofs. The 
same teacher made a similar Fall mural using cir- 
cular paper corn shocks and circular ghosts made 
like the usual Christmas angels. The tongue-de- 
pressor fence and real branches were also used 
against the painted background. (Illustration 2) 

Another Fall mural used brilliantly painted fall 
trees of different types and colors as we observed 
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Murals 


RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor 
McHenry County, Illinois 


them. On the painted ground the real leaves that 
the children brought in were pasted onto the mural 
as though they had fallen. (Illustration 3). 

We look at the trees in the different seasons of 
the year and discover that even trees of the same 
species differ like human beings. The winter is an 
excellent time to study the anatomy of a tree to 
see how it grows. Some are old and gnarled and 
bent. Some are graceful and tall. An old oak looks 
like an old man, all bent and twisted with rheuma- 
tism. An old apple looks like a tired old woman— 
all bent over with her load of work throughout the 
years. There are fewer leaves on the fruit and nut 


trees because so much energy goes into the produc- 
tion of fruit. Other trees are for shade like the big 
round maples. Their leaves are so thick and dense 
that we can scarcely see the sky through them. The 
leaves of the oak are thinner—we see a great deal 
of sky—and the heaviest part of the leaf growth 
is the upper half of the tree. The lower branches 
twist and grow toward the earth. The old elm 
makes us think of an umbrella. The trunk is the 
long handle and the drooping branches are the 
spokes holding the leaf covering. Some trees are 
tall and slender while others are squatty and short. 
The foliage differs. It may be dense and solid or 
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lacey and open. Some branches reach out to touch 
the sky while others hug their sides. We watch the 
trees when the wind and snow are blowing on a 
gray winter day. When the sun is bright on the 
snow, the sky is blue and the shadows are hard 
and sharp in a dark blue color. In the warmer 
weather the sun makes the tops of the green trees 
a bright yellow-green, while the shadows are a 
deeper blue-green. 

All of this makes interesting nature study les- 
sons. We learn that there are eleven different oak 
trees in our part of the country, etc. 

The first grade who made the snow-flake mural 
used the same idea for a spring mural with the 
painted background of spring and children’s 
spring activities. Hanging clouds and sun were 
fastened to the ceiling and even added a gentle 
interest of movement in the stirring air. (Illustra- 
tion 4). : 

Miss Uycital’s lower grade room at Fox River 
Grove school (grades one, two and three) made a 
dutch mural for a little play background around 
an Easer theme and study. The mural itself was 
largely cut paper. Paper flowers of tulips, daffodils 
and hyacinths were made of colored paper, affixed 
to real twigs and stuck into flower boxes (card- 
board shoe boxes covered with green paper) and 
placed on the floor in front of the buildings in the 
true Dutch way. Even the rigging on the Dutch 
boat was real string. (Illustration 5). 

We have used branches of pussy willows on 
early spring murals. Actual black yarn or string 
makes effective lines across the sky of such spring 
murals for kite strings (and incidentally a much 
nicer line than could be painted or drawn). 

Mrs. Jurack’s children made rockets and air- 
planes of folded paper for use on their star study 
mural. These folded creations are fascinating for 
fourth graders. 

A two-dimensional mural was made by Mrs. 
Barret’s group. They used geometric shapes and 
painted it in advancing colors (red) and receding 
ones (blue) and intermediate warm and cool 
colors. Depth is implied. This is excellent study 
for an older group. (Illustration 6). 

Another type of mural not mentioned is the 
composite mural. Mrs. Reese’s group enjoys this 
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activity. After the study the group is divided into 
six or eight. smaller groups—each group working 
on one section. An overall appropriate color is 
used by the groups. The Thanksgiving mural was 
made on pieces of light blue wrapping paper. Two 
sections are shown, (each about 40 x 20 ) (Il- 
lustrations 7 and 8.) In case one wonders, in illus- 
tration 7 the Pilgrims are hiding out from the In- 
dians in a tree. Illustration 8 is the Mayflower. 
The smaller panels were assembled in two rows 
across the back of the room into one big mural. 
Children like to share their experiences, obser- 
vations and work together. They are enthusiastic. 
Murals are wonderful opportunities for team 
work. Working in the arts is a civilizing influence 
and spreads into the daily lives of the children. 
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The director of graduate studies at the National College of Educa- 

tion at Evanston, Illinois discusses the creative teacher in this 

article based on a talk he presented recently at an Administrators’ 
Conference in Bellingham, Washington. 
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As IN all areas of human 
endeavor, the teaching profession 
has those who are artists, and 
others who are artisans. I use 
this analogy to help identify one 
group who are what I shall call 
creative teachers and another 
group who follow ready-made de- 
signs, patterns, manuals, and re- 
produce experiences for children 
from predetermined plans. 

At a time when we can read 
advertisements for creative plan- 
ners, engineers, and managers 
being sought by business and in- 
dustry, it seems almost ridicv- 
lous that we in education should 
be on tthe quest for creativity. It 
ought to be part of the very warp 
and woof of our profession. 


Making Questions Come Alive 
A creative teacher captures the 
interest and questions the learn- 
ers and turns them into signifi- 
cant learning experiences. Schoo! 
ought to be a place where chil- 
dren, not teachers, ask most of 
the questions. The unique ways 
in which a resourceful teacher 
makes these questions come alive 
and have significance to children 
distinguishes her from the teach- 
er who first gives, or tries to give, 
the answer. One question may be- 
come the spark that sets off a 
whole chain of investigations. 
The question is one of the keys 
to motivation for learning. 
Creative teaching means ex- 
perimentation, allowing  chil- 
dren’s imaginations to bear 
thoughts, ideas, questions, plans, 
and designs. This quality is 
often lacking in the classroom 
where teachers are insecure or 
afraid of children. The resource- 
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ful teacher looks at teaching as 
an adventure, one on which she 
-is willing to go with the children. 


Pupils “Stretch” 

The school ought to be a place 
where children can “stretch 
themselves” and live on the grow- 
ing edge of life itself. The out-of- 
school life of the child is on this 
growing edge. He watches tele- 
vision, explores the sea _ side, 
wades in the creeks, watches the 
birds and airplanes as they glide 
through the sky. He projects him- 
self into the history of the past 
and the possibilities of the future. 
He will follow the earth’s satel- 
lite as it is launched in this In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. 
What does this mean for teach- 
ing? Certainly the teacher must 
seize every possible opportunity 
to make these real-life experi- 
ences @ part of his educational 
program. The creative teacher re- 
lates the experiences in schoc| to 
the real-life experiences of learn- 
ers. 


DR. KENNETH E. HOWE 
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Another area in which teach- 
ers apply basic principles of 
teaching creatively is in provid- 
ing for individual differences of 
children. It seems almost trite to 
mention this when the doctrine 
has been accepted as sound for 
nearly fifty years. Yet we are 
still engaged in practices that 
tend to standardize children rath- 
er than recognize them as indi- 
viduals. We adopt sets of text- 
books, for whole school systems, 
even whole states. We buy work- 
books by the ton so that every 
child can have one. We accept 
children into the school on the 
basis of an arbitrary birthday 
deadline irrespective of how ma- 
ture or immature he may be. 
Rooms full of tablet arm chairs 
will often not have one on the left 
side“to provide for a lefthanded 
child. Schools still reporting to 
parents with traditional marking 
systems are most likely using the 
grade standard theory as the ba- 
sis for evaluating growth. 


Do We “Over-Organize”? 

I am perfectly aware that 
schools require organization and 
the grouping of children. What 
I wonder is whether we are more 
interested in working out ways 
of perfecting organization 
through using standardized and 
uniform materials, equipment and 
procedures than we are in put- 
ting into practice what we al- 
ready know about the nature of 
children and the teaching-learn- 
ing process. 

Fortunately, good teachers 
have risen above some of this 
standardization. Fixed furniture 
doesn’t mean you can’t work in 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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JESSIE TODD, Emeritus 


University of Chicago, Laboratory School 


CHILDREN often like to paint for an exhibit, 
especially if they see a sign with big letters on 
colored paper and know that they have the oppor- 
tunity to be one of the exhibitors if they make ef- 
fort to do something well. White Construction 
paper size 24x36 inches was used for mounting. 

Illustration 1—Yes, the paper is expensive but 
beautiful. It can be used for several exhibits since 
we pin the designs on the mounts. The pins work 
better than paste because the paste often warps 
the mount. We turn the mounts over and use the 
other side. Then we use them for painting paper 
and children love to paint on this beautiful paper. 
You may ask, “Can one paint over those black 
names?” A good question this is. If one paints 
over the black with yellow paint, light red or any 
light color it will soil the color. We paste a piece 
of white paper over each black name. Then the 
mount paper, soiled and pin-pricked as it may be 
can well be used for painting a large picture or 
design. Sometimes we use dark construction paper 
for mounts. 

This sign, “Free Brush Work” is encouraging to 
children. Some are not as skillful in drawing as 
are others of their classmates. Some lack the im- 
agination of others in the class. All can do some- 
thing with paint and colored paper and children 
realize that here is an opportunity for all to take 
part. 

Illustration 2—is a small section of a large free 
flower design made by a girl on the soiled pin- 
pricked 24x36 inch black mounting paper. When a 
child has a very large paper he can swing his 
brush with a very free motion. We use 24x36 inch 
newsprint also for many big designs. It is cheap. 
This is not good for mounting for it tears easily. 


FREE 
BRUSH 
WORK 


Illustration 3—What a wonderful time James is 
having. You should see the colors. They sang. 
James did so well in this work that he became one 
of our best designers as the months went by. His 
stimulating colors at Christmas were to be seen 
here and there on all of the bulletin boards extend- 
ing for a block on the first and second floors and 
for lesser distances on third and fourth floors. Try 
to imagine what this meant to a very active boy 
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like James. He carried the enthusiasm into designs 
for Social Studies. This made him a leader in that 
class. He was sought after on committees to fix 
bulletin boards in his home room. This helped his 
popularity. 

Illustration 4—We see two girls. How many bot- 
tles Karen has on her desk! Karen is the girl in 
the background. Notice how many brushes of dif- 
ferent sizes she has. The children like to use many 
bottles. One child brought the empty baby food 
bottles (the taller ones). They were not as handy 
as the lower ones for they tipped easily especially 
if large brushes were left standing in them. The 
65 bottles all clean and ready to use were an asset 
however. 

Betty in the foreground showed a good feeling 
for this work. Notice that she has a light area 
with medium colored lines on it. This area she has 
crossed with a wide dark line that curves. This 
making of free brush work designs is not as easy 
as it looks. You should see the piles of designs we 
had which showed no accent. Perhaps all lines 
were of the same width. We suggested that some 
lines could be wider than others. Betty had this 
feeling without having anyone mention it to her. 
Notice that she already has thin lines on the two 
ends, then the dark curved lines. She is addi... 
something large near the center. The lines on the 
ends are not made freely like the lines of. James’ 
Illustration 3. As Betty made more designs her 
lines became more free and sure. In Illustration 4 
she is slowed up by planning a design. This plan- 
ning paid big returns as the months went by. 
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The design to the right of the words “Free 
Brush Work” in Illustration 1 shows the painting 
of a child who was a leader in his work. We gave 
other children this suggestion: “Begin one design 
with something large and see how you like it.” 
Sarah’s flower is large and her wide border line 
matches the flower. Barry made a charming de- 
sign below Sarah’s. A large dark tree, a diagonal 
white line for a sliding hill and if you could see 
it, there is a boy on a sled coming down the hill 
near the center of the design. How charming are 
the clouds, the slanting lines for the hill, the level 
line at the bottom, the small house with the white 
roof and the bright green tree. How much he has 
told and in such a charming way. 

Yolande whose design is next to Barry’s had 
much imagination. Half of a face looks into the 
left side of the design. A bird comes in at the 
right side. There are mysterious sort of dancing 
things in the middle of the design and they are all 
of fantastic colors. Yolande’s work delighted the 
children. 

Illustration 5—We see Karen. As the weeks and 
months went by Karen made many beautiful de- 
signs. When many children painted the same kind 
of a flower over and over Karen invented different 
ones. Notice the two flowers which show plainly 
in her design. One has a dark center. The other 
has a light center. One is edged with a darker tone 
and if you could see it real well, the nearby flower 
is edged with a darker color. This showed invent- 
ing above most of the children as we began this 
free brush work. As the weeks and years went 
on more children used the paint and colored paper 
in a playful way. Some made pink flowers with 
red centers edged with blue; and green flowers 
edged with black. 

One child invented a design by painting some of 
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the lines red on red Construction paper. She was 
delighted to see how well she liked the rich tone of 
the red paint on the red paper of a slightly duller 
color. She had blues, yellow and greens in the de- 
sign too. ‘ 

Karen was a leader in using several shades of a 
color like green and several shades of blue paint. 
You saw all of the bottles she used in Illustration 
4. It may sound simple to an adult reader—this 
using of several shades of one color. This looks 
like a new thing to many children. It comes as a 
revelation to them to see what the several shades 
do to a design. 


Another thing that appealed to children was 
this. Jeffrey was the first to try it. He used black 
paint on black construction paper. It did look very 
rich. He used colors in the same design but the 
black paint, so very rich in its blackness, made the 
black construction paper look like a very dark 
gray. It was charming and added richness to the 
design. 

Children invented many different color arrange- 
ments. They learned much about dark and light as 
they noticed which colors showed when painted on 
paper of other colors. They tried stiff flowers 
standing very straight. They whirled lines around 
to make them bend. 


We had black paper and several tones of grey 
and tan. We had light blue paper and bright blue, 
yellow-green, bright green and dark green, light 
yellow and bright yellow. The bright orange paper 
was popular and the bright red. We had dark red 
too. Some very distinguished designs were painted 
on the dark red. Purple was a very popular color. 
By experience the children learned that it didn’t 
work very well to paint all dark colors on purple. 
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The purple looked lovely with red on it and with 
colors which had white mixed with them. The 
bright blue with a little white mixed with it was 
gorgeous on the purple. The turquoise was very 
popular because we had only a little of it. This was 
true of pink too. 

This may sound strange to some reader who 
does not work with children. The teacher needs to 
suggest using paint of warm colors like orange, 
red, tones of pink and reddish brown. Children 
tend to use cool colors. They use much blue and 
green in pictures and designs. They are delighted 
however when they try warmer colors and see the 
results. 

Once we had a girl whose nickname was Jody. 
Her real name was Josephine. She painted a girl 
with a pink skating suit on the rink with many 
people wearing many bright colors. The children 
loved this pink suit in Jody’s picture. They grab- 
bed the idea of using pink. When I saw what the 
Fontainebleau Hotel in Miami Beach did with the 
pink chairs I thought of Jody’s pink girl on the 
rink and the many pink girls on rinks in pictures 
by other children. The art world today recognizes 
the value of pink. The children liked it before it 
came into its own with adults. (The Mexicans 
have always liked pink.) 

In conclusion and very important is this. The 
paint must be in perfect condition if this free 
brush painting is to succeed. It must be the con- 
sistency of cream (not as thin as milk.) Water 
needs to be added daily since it evaporates and 
makes the paint too thick. The bottles need to be 
covered over night. It is best not to screw the 
covers on. They stick and time is wasted removing 
them. Covers upside down may be laid on top of 
the bottles and brushes washed and laid on a 
paper to dry. 

There must be many bottles. Time is wasted if 
children have to wait to use the white. Clean white 
paint and clean black paint should be on hand 
every day. Children like pure white and pure 
black. No dirty paint is ever wasted. Dirty white 
can be mixéd with blue to make a lovely color: 
Dirty white can be used to make grays and tans. 

If paints are well taken care of it can be said 
that in this work children are very close to work- 
ing like artists. It is to be regretted that craft 
problems in many elementary schools are crowd- 
ing out the opportunities to paint. In the elemen- 
tary school children can be more creative with 
paint then they can with plastic, wood, metal and 
leather. To be sure they can make things with 
these materials but the paint has color, softness 
and lends itself to doing things more quickly. 
Children learn by doing many things. They learn 
by inventing. Clay equals paint in its importance 
for children’s creative art. We will leave discus- 
sion of clay for another day. 
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Creative Writing Can Help 


self-respect and self- 
expression are important in de- 
veloping and maintaining mental 
health and well-being is common 
knowledge. But that it becomes 
increasingly difficult to preserve 
originality of ideas and indepen- 
dence of thought in our age of 
standardization of products and 
monotony of routine is not al- 
ways apparent. 

One of the educative institu- 
tions to which has been entrusted 
the responsibility of leading 
children into satisfying experi- 
ences where they may learn to 
express their inner-most thoughts 
and convictions, and where they 
may listen to the beliefs and ex- 
periences of others is the school. 
When children express in their 
own way their reactions to ex- 
periences significant to them, it is 
known as creative expression. 


Why is Creative Expression 
Necessary? 


During preadolescence, or 
about ages nine, ten, and eleven, 
boys and girls usually reject adult 
standards: as a sign of their 
growing independence, and seek 
the approval of a small group 
alike in sex and age. This period 
of development gives the school 
an excellent opportunity to util- 
ize their basic drives: the desire 
to please, the desire to express 
personality more adequately, and 
the desire to identify with small 
groups of their own choice. When 
boys and. girls think through 
their experiences and write about 
their problems not only do they 
release their feelings and-express 
their desires, but they help adults 
to understand their problems and 
to provide guidance. The needs 
and interests of preadolescents 
specially are studied here, but 
what is said of them is true in 
many ways too of primary child- 
ren and adolescents. All children 
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are creative, and all means of 
self-expression are important. 
Creative writing is just one of 
them. Because it has its funda- 
mental purpose the writer’s 
pleasure and interest in experi- 
ence, and his desire to share it 
with others, creative writing is 
unlike utilitarian which has a 
practical motive. 

Who Shall Write Creatively? 

It is generally conceded that 
“Creativeness cannot be taught; 
it can only be released and 
guided.” Although it is not the 
function of the school to train 
future writers, it is its duty to 
develop the pupils’ capacities to 
value expression for its own sa: , 
and to provide suitable encour- 
agement and opportunity for 
those who possess unusual ability. 

To those who believe that crea- 
tive writing is for gifted children 
only, or the few, teachers of slow 
learners assure educators that 
creative expression is possible 
among retarded..children when 
they are given the opportunity to 
live in a friendly environment 
where they work happily and 
usefully. 

How Can a Successful Creative 
Writing Activity Be Motivated 
and Maintained? 


A productive and satisfying 
creative writing project is a com- 
bination of three factors: (1) a 
rich, stimulating environment; 
(2) an appreciative, understand- 
ing teacher; and (3) a friendly, 
receptive audience. 


Essential as is the clean, at- 
tractive, stimulating classroom 
where the children come to live 
and to learn, the friendly, nurtur- 
ing influence is equally impor- 
tant. Because there can be no 
worthwhile expression until 
there has been built up a reser- 
voir of significant experiences, the 
desire to share them, and an ade- 


quate vocabulary to express in 
words exactly what is thought 
and felt, boys and girls must have 
many opportunities to explore 
their physical environment, and 
to visit places of interest to them. 
They must participate in many 
activities and have many occa- 
sions to discuss what they have 
seen, heard, smelled, tasted and 
felt. Experiences do not become 
significant until they are shared 
by others, for it is the under- 
standing of and the appreciation 
for an experience which makes it 
meaningful. Vicarious experi- 
ences furnished by movies, tele- 
vision programs, records, radio, 
newspapers and magazines, pic- 
tures and art materials are all 
valuable for background enrich- 
ment. 

The role of a teacher is very 
important in any creative activ- 
ity for it is her function to draw 
out the talent which lies hidden 
in the children, and to direct 
their energies into channels 
which are satisfying to them. 
One of the best ways to get child- 
ren interested in poetry or prose 
is to have her read to them in her 
most engaging manner. The 
earlier she begins the custom, and 
the more carefully she considers 
the interests of her listeners, the 
more likely she is to develop the 
desire to write. 

Another method is to take time 
every day to observe and to ap- 
preciate an every-day experience 
of the children. Unless boys and 
girls are guided in developing a 
“sensory awareness” to the things 
about’ them, and given a chance 
to share their impressions, they 
may never develop an apprecia- 
tion for the majesty of an ap- 
proaching storm, the mystery of 
an emerging butterfly, or the 
hallowedness of a shrine. 

If these “seeds” planted do not 
bear fruit, the teacher may from 
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time to time suggest that a vivid 
description of some event, a nice 
choice of words used in telling of 
an experience, or the humorous 
portrayal of an imaginary char- 
acter might make a good poem. 

Obviously if the child is to ex- 
press his thoughts and impres- 
sions while they are still fresh, 
there must be a chance to work 
and a quiet place in which to 
write. Some teachers have a spe- 
cial drawer into which boys and 
girls drop their creative works. 
These may be shared later with 
the class, or they may be marked 
“Private!” and be intended for 
the teacher only. Any method by 
which she shows the children 
that she understands them and 
appreciates their efforts is likely 
to keep them writing. 

The steps in a writing pro- 
gram have been pretty well es- 
tablished by teachers who are 
most successful: 

After provision has been made 
for an environment in which the 
students may write freely and 
happily, a rich background has 
been developed, and an opportu- 
nity given to share with others, 
the students must act for them- 
selves. During the “seeing-to- 
gether” period the necessary vo- 
cabulary helps are given, for 
usually it is not the idea, but find- 
ing the right word to express that 
idea that blocks the efforts of 
boys and girls. But what of the 
children who lack the ability, or 
who have iittle or no interest in 
the subject? It is recommended 
that they be permitted to work 
with other means of expression: 
drawing, painting, constructing, 
dancing, or singing. 

As all children are encouraged 
to give thought first to content 
and then to form, many teachers 
suggest that children be in- 
structed to write their poems, 
stories or plays as fast as they 
can think of them and, if there 
are words which they cannot 
spell, to write only enough to sug- 
gest the word when the teacher 
gives individual help later. In the 


case of poetry, a better quality of. 
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verse usually results if students 
are urged to express their feel- 
ings and thoughts simply but 
vividly and to pay little attention 
to rhyme. Proof-reading should 
be encouraged so that the student 
may correct those things which 
he knows are not right, and to 
make clear the ideas he wishes to 
convey. However, the composition 
need not be rewritten until after 
the conference with the teacher. 

When the work is completed, 
or when the interest begins to 
lag, a wise teacher will collect the 
papers so that she may scan them 
at her leisure. Time and energy 
usually spent in using a red pen- 
cil may be used more profitably 
in finding something to command 
when the student comes for con- 
ference, and in noting those dif- 
ficulties typical of the group. 
These may be cleared up at an- 
other time. 


On the day following the writ- 
ten assignment, a different type 
of work for the group is pro- 
vided. This allows time for the 
student to come to the teacher’s 
desk to read his writing to her in 
a low voice. Reading aloud will 
tell the teacher what he really 
meant to say, and often will help 
him correct many of his own 
errors. In poetry, the sympa- 
thetic teacher will point out the 
musical phrases and the striking 
word pictures, but refrains from 
picking out the weak spots until 
the writer asks for help. Often 
the sensitivity of his ear will sug- 
gest better words or truer 
rhythm. 


Many teachers and students 
plan for a period in which to fin- 
ish their work or to write more. 
This gives the teacher time to 
work with the students who work 
more slowly, for they need to be 
assured that their stories are im- 
portant, even though they are 
short and have more errors in 
mechanics. Repeated re-writing 
is avoided in this way. 

What Are Some Experiences 
and Activities Which Lend Them- 
selves to Creative Writing? 

The range of experiences and 


activities is wide and varied, and 
the good teacher will adapt them 
to the needs and interests of her 
class. 

After the students and teach- 
ers have enjoyed the illustra- 
tions, the word pictures, and the 
humorous characterizations in 

some of the folk tales, the class 

may wish to organize a “Yarn 
Spinners’ Club.” The group 
would meet to enjoy original 
“tall tales” about colorful char- 
acters conjured up in the minds 
of the young writers. 


A study trip to the zoo, a wild 
life refuge, or an industrial plant 
might be planned as a result of a 
unit in science. Such an activity 
would not only furnish a whole- 
some outlet for physical energy, 
but provide an excellent oppor- 
nity to develop “sensory aware- 
ness.” On the following day the 
class might wish to write a group 
composition to summarize its 
findings. In addition to the usual 
instruction in English, a project 
of this type gives the leader a 
chance to show the group the im- 
portance of selecting, organizing 
and expressing ideas, the value 
of an effective opening thought, 
the choice of apt expressions, the 
need for unity and brevity, and 
the necessity of a good closing 
statement. It is a valuable lesson 
to precede the writing of other 
compositions. 


The correlation between crea- 
tive writing and assembly or 
classroom programs requires lit- 
tle explanation, for the motivat- 
ing influence is clear. “Book 
Week” has almost unlimited pos- 
sibilities for writing stories, 
plays and poems, any or all of 
which might well be used as part 
of a program. In addition to the 
reading aloud of a_ well-loved 
book, the library offers the chal- 
lenge of the colorful book covers 
with their intriguing titles, and 
captivating chapter headings. 
Creative poetry may be used in 
choral readings where even the 
most timid forgets himself when 
he becomes a character in a 
larger group. 
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What has been said of “Book 
Week” is true also of Christmas, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Easter, and 
the patriotic holidays. In a very 
special way St. Valentine’s Day 
is an appropriate time to review 
or to re-teach the requisites of 
a good friendly letter. The idea of 
writing to pen pals appeals to 
preadolescents. This exchange of 
letters with children in other 
lands may result not only in an 
understanding between nations, 
but gives boys and girls a feeling 
of kinship with children of other 
races, creeds and color. Letters, 
like the diary and the autobiog- 
raphy, may tell a reader a great 
deal about the person who wrote 
them. Often through the outpour- 
ing of the thoughts and desires 
of her students, a teacher may 
become better acquainted with 
each one. Often it enables each 
student to become better ac- 
quainted with himself. The real 
worth depends, not only upon the 
accuracy with which the writer 
reveals himself, but also upon the 
skill with which the teacher or 
reader interprets the informa- 
tion. 

Hero worship and love of ad- 
venture are two of the inherent 
characteristics of preadolescents. 
‘They can exert a marked influ- 
ence over children’s lives for 


either good or evil, for they are 
linked with reading, talking 
about athletes and aces, imitating 
favorite movie and television 
stars, and emulating the leader 
of the gang. If the class is slow 
in creating their own characters, 
the teacher might stop before she 
finishes an exciting story, and let 
the students write the ending. 
For those who like poetry, there 
is the challenge to convert a folk 
tale into a simple ballad. 

For those who may be reluc- 
tant still, there is always the ani- 
mal story. The idea may come 
from a shared experience, a selec- 
tion in reading, or a radio pro- 
gram, but whatever the origin, 
all will soon be telling their own 
tale. 

There are other themes which 
may spark the imagination, but 
the areas noted will probably act 
as a springboard in other direc- 
tions. 

Can the Results of Creative 

Writing Be Evaluated? 

In attempting to measure the 
outcomes of creative writing, 
there are many intangibles. Be- 
cause the major objective is to 
foster self-respect and _ self-ex- 
pression and to promote better 
social adjustment, the methods 
of appraisal must be of the in- 
formal type and extend over a 


House of the Seven 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
has many interesting, historic 
buildings. One of the most popular 
with visitors, (adult and school- 
children), is the picturesque 
house on the waterfront at the 
foot of Turner Street known as 
the “House of the Seven Gables.” 

Many people believe that this 
charming old frame dwelling in- 
spired Nathaniel Hawthorne to 
write his well known story, 
“House of the Seven Gables.” 
They state that he must have 
been familiar with the dwelling, 
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for he frequently visited it when 
the house was occupied by his re- 
lations, the Ingersolls. 

Other people believe that the 
house described in his noted story, 
was a composite picture of several 
old gabled dwellings in the town. 

The “Seven Gables” house was 

built in 1669 and was originally 
used as the tollhouse for Marble- 
head ferry. In those days it did 
not have SEVEN gables. They 
came later; for when the building 
was used for a dwelling, needed 
additions were added. 


period of years. The teacher’s 
judgment is the primary instru- 
ment of evaluation and, there- 
fore, the usefulness and validity 
of the informal test must be ques- 
tioned even when her opinion is 
backed by data obtained from 
cumulative records, progress re- 
ports, sociograms, and the like. 

Where the chief aim is the mas- 
tery of foundamentals, the 
achievement and the diagnostic 
tests may be given at the outset 
and at the close of the activity, 
and the results of the two studied 
and evaluated. 


Perhaps the best evidence of 
the value of any creative expres- 
sion is to be found in the fact 
that children are able to set 
up standards or goals for them- 
selves to be used by them for the 
purpose of evaluating. growth. 
One of the most commendable 
day-by-day methods of appraisal 
is that in which a child evaluates 
either his own performance or 
that of a member of the group 
and offers some _ constructive 
criticism. This would seem to in- 
dicate that students are learning 
to respect their own and the ideas 
of others, and are finding Eng- 
lish a necessary tool to be used in 
conveying ideas and feelings to 


others. 


Gables 


But at the present day all seven 
gables cannot be seen from any 
one point of view. Youthful visit- 
ors often run around the house 
and call out the number of gables 
as they see them. 

The house was restored in 
1909, and it is now used as a resi- 
dence for the social workers of 
the House of Seven Gables Settle- 
ment Association. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was born 

in 1804, at 27 Union Street, Salem, 
Massachusetts, but this house is 
not open to the public. 


Evwence of a new view 
on the horizon of art for the little 
child has become very evident in 
the past couple of years. As a 
matter of fact we have really not 
done much study of the child him- 
self until recently. The study and 
appreciation of “the Child” is a 
very new thing. But, as great and 
sound educators started to try 
to understand the child, so did 
art educators. You know how in 
the past, children were dressed 
like miniatures of adults. They 
did not have “children’s clothes” 
— designed for the child’s way of 
life. They dressed children in 
small size adult clothes — not at 
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The Role of 
Creative Activity 


all suited to them. Finally some- 
one realized this and designed 
children’s clothing — for chil- 
dren. 

Likewise in education, we had 
adult standards which we expect- 
ed the child to live by. In reality, 
we did not know the child. 

In art, we expected all chil- 
dren’s work to be like adults — 
photographic looking, exact and 
“pretty” — employing principles 
of perspective and other adult 
imposed conceptions. A good 
story which illustrates this is that 
of the group of children in grade 
one who had returned from a 
tour to the farm and were draw- 


ing farm animals. One child was 
being told by the teacher, “No, no, 
that is not the way to draw a 
cow; it is this way.” A wise su- 
perintendent watching, asked the 
teacher to step into the hall, He 
said, “Don’t tell Jimmy how to 
draw a cow. Your idea of a cow 
and his are two entirely different 
things. If you want to see how 
a cow looks to Jimmy, go out into 
the field, sit on the ground and 
look up at a cow!” How true! But 
she was attempting to impose her 
adult conception and idea on to 
the little child. It is impossible 
for him to conceive ideas the way 
she does. 
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Nn Th e Lite of GRETCHEN GRIMM, Director of Art 


Campus School 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


The Little Child 


No doubt you are aware of 
these developments in general 
education — how the child has 
come into his own. 

Likewise, you have, no doubt 
realized the change which “art 
for the child” has undergone. 
Much has been written about it 
in the past few years. Such lead- 
ers as Manuel Barken, Fred Lo- 
gan, Viktor Lowenfield, and the 
Gaitskells and many others have 
written wisely, Last winter, the 
February issue of the National 
Education Association Journal 
carried an article, From Copying 
to Creative Art by I. L. de Fran- 
ciso. We saw how this “creative” 
approach was started in Vienna 
by Franz Cezik and brought to the 
United States by such disciples as 
Viktor Lowenfeld, Schaefer- Sim- 
mern and others. 

The University of Minnesota, 
in the thirties, conducted an out- 
standing research known as the 
Owattona Project where they at- 
tempted to established art as a 
“way of life.” ; 

Mildred Landis, duo professor 
of art and education, wrote on 
approaches to art education and 
emphasized the approach or style 
which she called the Meaningful 
Art Education. 

For knowledge of the,develop- 
ment of this new approach to the 
understanding of children, and 
their art work, much less has been 
written. Good for kindergarten 
and the very young, however, let 
me suggest: Viktor Lowenfeld’s 
“Creative and Mental Growth” 
and “Your Child and His Art.” 
Margaret and Charles Gaitskell’s 
Art in the Kindergarten.” 

What is the new, the different? 
It is that unique intangable some- 
thing which is all mysterious and 
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Abstract design to music 


This design depicts PAIN 


interwoven with creative im- 
agination. 

It involves the understanding of 
two qualities which every normal 
child possess—imagination and 
creativity. For art—true art is a 
creative process. There are other 
forms ef activity which often be- 
come confused with art. Let us 
call those “busywork.” Copy work 
—“‘filling in the lines”—all doing 
the same thing at the same time 


Drop Designing — The Red Fox 
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in the same way—is the activity 
which we catagorize “busy work.” 
This is not what real art educators 
term ART. For, | repeat, art is 
only the process where creativity 
is active. 

This creative process demands 
imagination. We find, the more 
this strange power called the 
imagination functions, the more 
creative the activity becomes. 
What is this power which we call 
imagination? Like electricity we 
do not know what it is. we do 
know it exists, but we do not 
know if it can be produced or even 
destroyed. We are quite sure, 
however, that it is possible to con- 
duct problems and _ activities 
which will help to foster and stim- 
ulate it. Our problem, I believe is 
to discover these projects which 
stimulate this power which I 
choose to call creative imagina- 
tion. 

Before mentioning some of 
these I feel I should attempt to 
justify this philosophy. 

What will the cultivation of this 
imaginative power do for the 
child? For our future civilization? 

Why will projects of the crea- 
tive type be more satisfactory to 
him and more profitable to our 
culture than the “busy-work” 
project? 

Look at it this way? What was 
it which Einstein possessed which 
made him more productive in the 
creative fields than other scien- 
tists? Was it imagination—What 


was it Edison had which allowed 
him to invent? What gave him 
this creative power? Was it im- 
agination? Is it this power which 
leads the hand ot a man like 
Frank Lloyd Wright to design 
buildings and create ideas for 
building the like of which the 
world has never known? Is it im- 
portant that we give and urge and 
direct every little child into such 
productive paths if this develop- 
ment is at all possible? Will “‘fill- 
ing in the lines” do it? Will the 
exercise of neatness and emphasis 
on “pretty” finished products do 
it? Will dictation and “patterns” 
do it? THINK! How can they? 
will this sort of direction equip a 
child for independent thinking in 
a democratic society? 

How important is this far- 
sighted and highly aloof aim? 

If you deal with little children 
every day and see them as the 
leaders of tomorrow you can not 
help but be deeply concerned 
about this very serious problem. 
It is a problem. Let’s face it and 
make suggestions and recom- 
mendations to those who guide 
these little children—tomorrows 
leaders ! 

On the basis of this belief I 
suggest a few projects which 
should be good limbering-up ex- 
ercises for the stimulation of cre- 
ative imagination. 

“Twenty Dots.” Talk to the 
children about a sky rocket. What 
does it do? It shoots into the sky 


A word as an inspiration — this one is FAST 
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Monoprint 


and bursts into many small dots. 
Those dots fall to the earth. Take 
your crayon (any color). Put on 
to the paper twenty dots. (We 
count them off together) Your 
paper is the earth and the crayon 


marks are the dots of falling fire 


from the explosion. Now connect 
the dots like a crawling snake— 
one to two to three and so on. 
What shape does this take? Do 
you see anything in the shape? 
Use other colors to form a picture 


(Turn to Page 63) 


Drop Designing — View of umbrellas 
from sky 
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Why Unit Was Chosen 
Major Purposes 
Approach 
Teaching Procedure 

A. Reading and Social 

Studies 

B. Language Arts 

C. Health 

D. Art 
Conclusion of Unit 


1 Why Unit Was Chosen 


The very youngest child is 
now becoming aware of living 
plants and that some are used 
as food. 

He is interested in all nature 
and likes to follow up discov- 
eries he makes in plant life. 


II Major Purposes 


III 


1. To teach what trees pro- 
duce fruit and which do 
not. 

2. To bring about a particular 
interest in where apples 
grow. 

3. To show the child what part 
of the apple—the seed—be- 
comes a plant. 

4. To gain a little understand- 
ing of what cooking does to 
food—particularly making 
them soft. 

Approach 

In the fall of the year as 
tree’s leaves are changing and 
are very noticeable, a good 
science lesson would be to 
bring into the classroom signs 
of fall. 

If no apples are brought in 
discussion could be brought 
about on things we see that we 
did not see in the summer 
time in the out-of-doors. 

When apples are mentioned 
and they usually are grown in 
all localities, a field trip could 
be made to the tree by the 
group. Following the trip dis- 
cussions could be carried on 
concerning apples. Questions 
to be used in the discussion 


might be: 
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Making Applesauce 
In Science 


1. What do apple trees need 
to make them grow? 

2. What happens to the tree 
before the apple is formed 
on the tree? 

.8. What is inside of the apple? 

4. What do we use apples for 
besides eating. 


IV Teaching Procedure 
A. Reading and Social Studies 


Little stories can be made 
on the blackboard from the 
above questions. Later these 
stories may be mimeographed 
and a copy given to each child. 
The stories should be short 
as science sentences carry 
much information and new 
science words are usually in- 
troduced in each sentence. 

An example might be: 

Apple trees need water 
and sunshine and room 
to grow. 
When this~is mimeographed 
the rest of the sheet should be 
left for an illustration to be 
made by the child. . 

As you approach the dis- 
cussion of what apples are 
used for you might ask the 
children how many know what 
apple sauce is—if they have 
ever tasted it—and if they 
would like to try making some 
of their very own at school. 
Of course you know what the 
answer will be, then you may 
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suggest each one bringing 
their apple to school, have 
them peel their own, cut out 
the core and seeds and wash 
them. Have a hot plate in the 
room and a large kettle to put 
the apples on to boil. It takes 
a small child quite a while to 
peel the apple and some may 
even need assistance. 
Before hand a discussion of 
a recipe (for applesauce) and 
writing it on the board needs 
to be done. Some may volun- 
teer to bring the sugar. 
An approximate recipe for 

16 apples would be: 

16 apples 

2 or 3 cups sugar 

4 cups water 
(Recipe will vary according 
to the kind of apples used.) 


B. Language Arts 


Children can learn to spell 
such words as apple, seeds, tree 
etc. depending on age of pupils 
ability. 

They may compose a news 
item about making their apple 
sauce. 

They may write a story of 
their field trip to see the apple 
tree. 

Stories, poems and pictures 
could be brought in and read 
and put on display. 


(Turn to Page 61) 
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Children and Singing 


YVONNE ALTMANN BILDAHL 


Music In Kindergarten 


Singing time 


Tus discussion will center around music 
period and not any other. singing activities. You 
may have a short singing period daily or a longer 
one several times a week and use the other days for 
other music activities. It depends upon your class 
and the amount of time in your program. 

Children may sit on chairs or on the i or 
floor around the piano. Two children usually like 
to sit beside you on the piano bench. Choose those 
children who were good helpers or good singers. 


Let them feel the responsibility of teaching ¢chil- 
dren to sing. Use the rotation method. The children — 


should sit in three or more rows. Here are several 
suggestions how to get them to listen. 
I know how to sit on the rug with my legs 
crossed. 
I know how to sit with my hands in my lap. 
I know how to look at the teacher and listen. 
“I am going to close my eyes and when I 
open them I hope everyone is sitting just 


right.” Show surprise and appreciation for _ 


their being ready so soon. 
Several different arrangements may be used 
for the row method. (1) Children may sit in any 
row they wish. (2) Sit boy, girl, boy, girl. This is 


good if you have discipline problems. (3) Arrange’ 


according to their voice—back row best singers, 
middle row average singers, front row “out-of- 
tune” singers. 
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After singing several familiar songs, new 
songs from one to four may be taught to them. 
Motivation is important for good response. Sug- 
gestions given are (1) picture, (2) project work, 
(3) objects brought to school, (4) You tell story 
about the song, (5) Children talking about their 
experiences, (6) Movies, (7) Strip Film, (8) 
Records, (9) Listen to the music and guess what 
the song will be about, and (10) Weather. 

After you have motivated the song, sing it to 
the group several times. Tell them to listen very 


~ @arefully as you are going to ask them questions 


about the song. If the children sing with you right 
away do not be too alarmed. It shows you they are 
enthusiastic and want to sing. Tell them to take out 
their little gold key and lock their lips as this time 
you want everyone to listen. Repetition and praise 
are very important. Have the children stand, sit 
down, come up in front, boys, then girls, you walk 
up and down the rows, choose child to, few sing, all 
sing etc. The song does not have to be completely 
learned before they sing other songs. It should be 
learned well enough so that the next day they can 


‘sing it, with help. Eventually they should be able 


to, sing it alone. 

’ Ordinary new song should be sung without the 
piano. During hay fever season, hoarse voice, tickly 
throat can’t reach the range, you can use the piano. 
After you have motivated the song, say the words 
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A duet 


to the children. Teach it as a poem, The piano will 
take the place of your voice. Some of your good 
singers could stand in front of the group and lead 
the song. 

The simpliest method to sing old songs is in a 
group but this does not take care of individual 
differences. Suggestions to follow are (1) choose 
hands raised, (2) invite small group, (2) by rows, 
(3) boys or girls (4) by colors, (5) sitting tall, (6) 
Sang well with the group, etc., (7) Children choose. 
Last suggestion best. 

Finding their singing voices sometimes is a 
problem to children. Suggestions follow. 

1. Children stand with hands on their sides. 
As they sing “loo” to “do, mi, sol, do” their hands 
come up until they are above their heads. Then re- 
verse the singing and action. When they can sing 
both ways well, they can sing “up” and “down” in 
one lesson. 

2. Roll can be called on certain tones and the 
children can answer their names or singing “Here 
I Am.” 

3. Imitate animals: 
“bow-wow” etc. (high d) 

4, Make the sound of the wind. 

5. Imitate a bell: “Ding, dong, bell’ high “d”’. 
Go through motions of ringing a bell by having 
your hands over your head and moving your head 
back and forth. 

6. Have the hand go up or down following the 
voice. 

7. Match a short phrase from a song. 

8. Put hands on head for high tones, 

9. Match tone of question: “How are you to- 
day?” “I am very fine.” “d” same note. 

10. Blow a whistle (high d). 

11. Imitate a fire siren: Start on “E” and play 
the white and black keys up the scale and down 
again. At the end have the children grunt. 

12. Play a hide and seek game: “Where are 
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“Cock - a - doodle - doo,” 


you?” “Here I am.” Child can hide or remain in 
place. You say you found him if he sings in tune 
back to you (high d, b). “John has gone away. 
Where is he now?” “Here I am,” This time the child 
really hides. 

18. Tell this story as the children stand with 
their hands on their diaphragm. Once there was a 
little puppy dog. He saw Jimmy so he came running 
up to him. He was all out of breath. (Pant several 
times so diaphragm moves. Children imitate.) 
“Hello, Jimmy” in dog talk (bow-wow etc.) A fairy 
came along and turned the puppy into a great big 
camel. (Bend over and have a high grunt come 
from you and the children.) 

The more children sing the sooner they will 
find their singing voices. The exercises will help 
them. It will raise the low pitched voices. The tones 
should be kept light and clear. The words should 
be pronounced distinctly. The meaning and the 
spirit of the song can be brought out by the tone 
quality, accent, rhythm, and tempo. 

These are some objectives to strive for. 
Children 

1. To enjoy singing. 

2. To appreciate the voices of children who 
have found their singing voices, 

3. To take part in singing. 

4. To find and develop his singing voice. 

5. To learn to sing. 

6. To develop social habits which are neces- 
sary for group participation in music. 

7. To sit still and listen when musical activities 
necessitate it. 

8. To provide a preparation in singing for 
later music study. 

9. To learn to start and stop singing on time. 

10. To provide for progressive singing -develop- 
ment. 

11. To encourage singing at home songs learned 
at school. 
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SISTER MARY AMATORA, the F., Ph.D. 


Professor of Psychology, St. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana. © 


The Sinistral Child: 
A Challenye To The 
Primary Teacher 


Latera.ity is a problem frequently faced 
by the primary teacher. In almost any classroom 
of normal youngsters there will be found one, or 
more, left-handed child. What is the teacher to do? 
In former years, there was but one rule, namely, 
to train the child to become right-handed. 

Later, educators and research workers advised 
teachers and parents not to change the child’s 
handedness, as this would cause other, more seri- 
ous problems. At the present time, there is still 
too little research to give any final answer. The 
problem is still debatable. There are those who also 
think that, under proper conditions and with 
proper caution, the left-handed child may be trained 
to write with his right hand. However, the present 
writer does not advocate any wholesome follow- 
ing of this policy. A great deal more research is 
needed to indicate whether it will be helpful to 
the child and under what conditions it will not 
prove harmful. In most cases it is better to permit 
the child to continue the use of the preferred hand. 

Strictly speaking, laterality includes lateral dom- 
inance in many bodily functions. One may possess 
right-side dominance, dextrality, or left-side domi- 
nance, sinistrality, with regard to the eye or to 
the ear as well as to the foot or to the hand. How- 
ever, so far as the school situation is concerned, 
handedness is the one type of laterality that fre- 
quently causes a problem for the teacher as well as 
for the child. 

For the purpose of the present article it will not 
be necessary to discuss the various theories of 
cerebral functioning that may govern lateral domi- 
nance, It will suffice to be reminded that our world 
is a right-handed world, or a dextral-minded 
world. Industry, as well as education, is keyed to 
dextrality. Conveniently placed levers and push 
buttons, home appliances, sports equipment, all 
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favor the right--handed individual. This, in itself, 
makes it difficult for the left-handed child to ac- 
cept sinistrality as the normal thing for him. 

There are many adjustments which the left- 
handed child must make and there is no need for 
opening pathways to further problems. Let us 
take a look at some of the psychological problems 
that can occur, and sometimes do occur, in a 
change of handedness. 

Pronounced problems that have been known to 
follow a change of the child’s native handedness 
include language difficulties. Tommy is a case in 
question. He had been usirg his left hand through- 
out kindergarten. An unwise first-grade teacher 
decided to cast her lot with those who favored a 
change in handedness, but in Tommy’s case it did 
not work. 

Although Tommy tried to please his teacher by 
following her orders in using his right hand in- 
stead of his left, speech difficulties began to arise. 
Gradually, Tommy became more slow in his utter- 
ance, his enunciation became poorer and, before 
long, Tommy was actually stuttering. Of course, 
these things did not happen over-night. The onset 
was very gradual and scarcely noticeable by the 
teacher. She thought she was doing the right thing 
in training Tommy to write with his right hand, 
to use his right hand in handling objects, to be- 
come a right-handed person in a right-handed 
world. 

It was only near the end of the year that 
Tommy’s true speech condition was noted by 
others. Throughout the summer months Tommy’s 
parents were advised to let him use his left hand 
just as he wished. At the opening of school the 
next September, his parents talked with his new 
teacher, who happened to be also a new teacher in 
the school. Tactfully, Miss Martin made no re-- 
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marks when Tommy used his left hand,. thee 
Ip 


contrary, she encouraged it. She tried to 
adjust his paper and pencil to a position more con- 
vient to his left hand. Gradually, Tommy’s speech 
difficulties subsided. 

Various other kinds of problems may arise. Seri- 
ous writing difficulties may result when some left- 
handed children are forced to use the right hand. 
One child was known to write words and even 
sentences backwatds. Another intermittently re- 
verted to mirror writing. In these cases it cer- 
tainly was unwise to change the handedness of the 
child. 

At times there may be physical maiadjustments, 
causing irritability and restlessness as well as 
awkwardness and clumsiness, on the part of the 
child who is making a serious effort to change his 
handedness. 

Some children have been known to become seri- 
ous behavior problems upon a change of handed- 
ness. Disobedience, stealing, lying, and numerous 
other avenues of undesirable behavior resulted. 
This happened to Fred X., another six-year-old. 
After he was again well-established in the use of 
his left hand, he gradually became more obedient. 
It was not long before his other types of anti-so- 
cial behavior abated. He no longer resorted to 
stealing and lying. In Fred’s case it was quite evi- 
dent that a change in handedness set up some type 
of internal tensions, the end result of which was 
behavior difficulties. 

The left-handed child will have many problems 
because, as a left-handed child, he belongs to a 
minority group in a right--handed world. He may 
seriously resent such appellations as “lefty” or 
“south-paw.” There may be many inner resent- 
ments aroused and developed to serious propor- 
tions before parents and teachers are aware of the 
real causes of the child’s difficulty. 


; . Again, there have been found frequent instances 


of introversion among left-handed children. Realiz- 
ing that they are diffrent from the others, they 
tend to withdraw within themselves. This can re- 
sult in serious consequences. Clem is an example 
of this type. He was a very happy-go-lucky young- 
ster in the kindergarten. But he was not long in 
the first grade when he gradually became more 
and more withdrawn. Until Miss Miller, his first- 
grade teacher, conferred with his kindergarten 
teacher and investigated his behavior a year 
earlier, she did not know what was: happening. 
Once aware of the fact, she did all in her power 
to make Clem realize how perfectly natural it was 
for him to use his left hand just as the other chil- 
dren were using their right hands. It was a real 
challenge to the teacher. Miss Miller did not want 
to change Clem’s handedness but she had to pre- 
vent a personality from becoming warped. How- 
ever, with a great deal of patience, kind and sym- 
pathetic guidance, she finally won out. By the end 
of the year Clem was beginning to accept his left- 
handedness as the normal thing for him. 

These few examples may awaken within prim- 
ary teachers a deeper realization of the serious 
problems that can, and often do, arise in cases of 
sinistrality. Undoubtedly, every left-handed child 
needs guidance and direction to develop the best 
of mental health. Never should he be permitted to 
take the attitude that left-handedness is a sign of 
inferiority. Sinistrality is not a physical defect. It 
does not indicate lower intelligence. 

With the status of research at present, the 
teacher is safest in encouraging the child to use 
the naturally-preferred hand, to make him realize 
that this is the normal thing for him, and to be 


alert for the emergence of any personality prob- 
lems. 


Invitation To A Party 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


The straight, prim stalks 
Of the hollyhocks 
Have burst into ruffles of bloom 
And the cornflowers blue 
Are beckoning you 
While the bumble-bees buzz and boom. 


The sweet mignonette 
And the frail violet 
Quite shyly their happiness tell 
While the little moss rose 
Tucks its lace ’round its toes 
And the lilies each ring a deep bell. 


They have planned for a tea 
And they want you and me 
To share their sweet nectar today. 
Let’s join them, my Love 
While there’s blue sky above 
For tomorrow the skies may. be gray. 
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Landscape in Tempera 


Tue TEACHING of Creative 
Art had its beginning twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. A few educa- 
tors had a vision which has spread 
to all parts of the nation. 

Copying pictures and objects, 
filling in prepared outlines, and 


following the teacher’s way of 
drawing were discarded as meth- 
ods by these intrepid leaders, The 
children were encouraged to bring 
their inner thoughts and feelings 
to the surface and find a way of 
making them known. 

At first there were a few cen- 
ters where the new creative art 
flourished and one could locate 
these centers by studying the ex- 
hibits that were sent to the art 
conventions. Eastern Arts, South- 
ern, Western, and Pacific Arts 
meetings were held in various 
cities. Year after year children’s 
art work of a new quality ap- 
peared at these meetings and year 
by year the number grew. One 
such art center was in Oklahoma, 
another in the suburbs of Chicago, 
one in the suburbs of St. Louis, 
and one in the heart of Detroit. 

Usually the educator who was 
responsible for the germ and the 
growth in each place could be lo- 
cated. The circle of influence grew 
wider and wider. It is true, of 
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course, that many teachers at- 
tempted to follow the trend of 
teaching creatively, but did not 
have the training or understand- 
ing of the method to proceed suc- 
cessfully. Often the children were 
given art materials to do as they 
pleased with them and the teacher 
closed her eyes and ears to what 
happened. Children could not be 
expected to grow in ability to 
think, to plan and to execute un- 
der such conditions. 


Toward 
A Folk Art 


ANNA DUNSER 


In many cases the “free period” 
for art caused adverse critism of 
creative art. The public, in general 
understood, as little as the teacher 
herself of what she was attempt- 
ing. 

It was then difficult for the 
really creative teacher to undo the 
harm. She strove to guide and en- 
courage the children through dis- 
cussions, displays and criticisms 
(by teacher and pupils working 
together). 


Designing a crown for a queen 
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Sue is interested in portraits in water color 


She found that it was helpful 
to integrate art with other crea- 
tive work. Parents could under- 
stand how the latent ability in 
children could be developed in 
writing poetry and original 
stories by giving them a chance to 
learn by doing. 

(There are now centers where 
children are learning to write by 
writing, where teachers under- 
stand that skills must bé used in 
actual composing if spelling, hand- 
writing and language are to be- 
come a permanent part of the 
child. Can it be hoped that these 
centers of creativity will develop 
as creative art has done? And will 
music, too, become a creative ac- 
tivity ?) 

And what will such teaching 
mean to America? Though the 
major purpose of art education in 
the elementary school is to give 
children a respect for their own 
and other people’s ideas, another 
aim is to develop a Folk Art, a 
typically American Art, that is 
shared by the greatest possible 
number of people. Such a growth 
is difficult to measure but there 
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are now many adults who as 
children, had the opportunity to 
do creative art work. There are 
also many adults who witness the 
children’s success and say, “Per- 
haps if I had had that kind of art 
lessons I might have composed.” 
And many are encouraged to try 
their hand at painting, sculpture, 
or crafts. 


Design on squared paper resembles 
mosaic 


Design in crayon 


The fact is apparent that there 
is an ever growing number of so 
called Sunday painters. Dickson 
Terry of the St, Louis Post Dis- 
patch says that every third per- 
son you meet nowadays is doing 
some sort of painting. He explains 
too that the Sunday painters are 
not limited to those that are self- 
taught. Some have had lessons, 
some have advanced into the pro- 
fessional class, exhibiting and 
selling their works. 

Mr. Phillip Gronemeyer, presi- 
dent of the St. Louis County Art 
Association, says that there are 
many reasons for this growing 
tendency to paint. He points out 
one chief reason is modern art. It 
is a matter of self-expression and 
need not follow any rules. A man’s 
paintings may be used to decorate 
the painter’s own home and it’s 
nobobdy’s business what they look 
like. Since it is not physically 
strenuous but is relaxing, it is 
healthful. Some artists and critics 
believe that Sir Winston Churchill 
and President Eisenhower have 
influenced many people to take up 
the paint brush. 
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Ann had the problem of placing two heads within the rectangle 


Mr. Oscar Thalinger, profes- 
sional artist of St. Louis, thinks 
painting has taken the place of 
music in the home. With the ad- 
vent of radio, movies and televi- 
sion families no longer gather 
about the piano and enjoy group 
singing. No longer do individuals 
express their emotions through 
playing the piano. 

Mr. Charles Nagel Director of 
City Art Museum in St. Louis, 
doesn’t feel that music and art are 
interchangeable. He feels that 
more leisure and the do-it-yourself 
trend are responsible for more 
Sunday painters. Mr. Nagel says 
that the creative art taught in the 
schools and the lessons in the art 
museums are instrumental in 
bringing a Folk Art to America. 

At any rate some of the paint- 
ers and art critics were child art- 
ists twenty or thirty years ago. 


Mr. Vincent Price, the expert in 
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Art on television and well known 
movie star, has told Mr. Nagel 
that the lessons he had as a child 


at the St. Louis City Art Museum 
influenced his interest in arc. 

If we examine a child’s art 
work today it may suggest what 
he may do with his interest when 
he becomes an adult. Sue has 
painted a portrait in water color 
(of no particular person). She 
may at some future time become 
a portrait painter professionally 
or pursue such work as a hobby. 
Her interest may follow some en- 
tirely different path in art. If she 
does no painting of any kind as 
an adult she still has a better un- 
derstanding of artists and their 
work..We hope she will not follow 
the cult of saying “I don’t know 
anything about art.” Everyone 
who has ever seen a painting or a 
cathedral knows something about 
art. 

Ann painted an entirely differ- 
ent type of picture, one in crayon 
which involved the problem of 
placing two heads within a given 
space. Her teacher hopes that Ann 
will grow in the power to arrange 
things well, whether it be hanging 
a picture, setting a table, or judg- 
ing a painting. 

Eugene’s self-portrait is excep- 
tional in design. The forearms are 
placed at right angles to each 
other making the design very 
strong. The parallel lines of each 
arm increase this feeling of 


Rhythmic lines suggested this design 
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strength. The diagonal lines of the 
drawing paper on the table are at 
right angies to the tilt of the head. 
This strong pattern of lines was 
not a conscious result of thinking 
but rather a feeling for bold, 
straightforward expression. Eu- 
gene is not influenced by modern- 
estic painting for he has not seen 
such work and would not have 
any inclination of copying any 
artist’s style of work. In his adult 
life Eugene may be a builder of 
bridges since his drawing has the 
quality of steel construction. 

Or perhaps Eugene will be de- 


signing churches. If the present — 


tendency continues there will be 
more and more need for artists 
who devote themselves to religious 
art. The churches of many de- 
nominations are turning away 
from the stylized Gothic of Eur- 
ope and the American Colonial 
type. As the new forms develop 
there is need for sculpture as a 
natural adjunct, More recently 
the art of painting has taken on 
new life as a: way to express re- 
ligious feeling. The dedicated 
artist feels there is no great dif- 
ference between religion and art 
for the two lead the beholder to 
seek Truth which is God. 

In the early part of the Chris- 
tian era it was felt that there 
should be no paintings or sculp- 
ture in the churches. It was a gen- 
eral prohibition against images. 
During the Renaissance art be- 
came a vital part of the Church. 
Before printing was invented the 
cathedral became the illustrated 
Bible for those who could not 
read. Following the Reformation 
there was again a barrier to art 
in the Protestant Churches. One 
theologian said they throw out 
the baby with the bath water. 

Now that art is entering again 
it often begins with the parish 
houses and fellowship halls and 
gradually enters the church. Many 
are realizing that 

“Truth embodied in a tale 
Enters in at lowly doors.” 

Many church groups are wel- 
coming art work executed by their 
own members. Some are rotating 
exhibits. In one parish hall about 
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thirty works of art are available 
for purchase or rent. 

Another phase of art which has 
developed recently is that related 
to Freedom, Liberty, Patriotism. 
Since such art is for the public it 
must be understandable, The art- 
ist and the public must have com- 
mon symbols and forms. At the 
present time some artists are find- 
ing their own symbols which are 
so new that the lay person does 
not get the import. There must 
always be pioneers who find new 
ways but the Folk Art must be 
one that can be interpreted by 
everyone. People must be taught 
to be receptive and the artist to 
be giving. 

There is in existence a kind of 
Folk Art in-~- limited quantity 
which was a product of nine- 
teenth century itinerant artists. 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller col- 
lected pictures and carvings of 
this period and her collection, now 
greatly expanded, is housed in a 
building just outside the restored 
town of Williamsburg. This col- 
lection is valued for its historical 
information and also for its real 
art worth. Reproductions of these 
treasures will encourage Sunday 
painters of the present time. 


Landscape in water colors 


These painters as well as the 
amateurs of these days seemed to 
prefer scenes to other types of 
paintings. It gives them an oppor- 
tunity to carry easel and palette 
out of doors, If health is their 
prime objective landscape paint- 
ing is most suitable. Perhaps, too, 
they feel that this is the easiest 
type of art work and they are 
happy with their results. It does 
not bother them that accom- 
plished artists find the outdoors a 
very difficult subject. To feel, to 
encompass, to hold in one’s hands 


(Turn to Page 63) 


Design made by folding paper 
and dropping paint 
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DR. ARTHUR A. EISENSTADT 


Speech correctionist, Department of Special Education 
Newark Board of Education, consulting Editor of The 
Speech Teacher and Today's Speech, and Speech Consultant 


Who Teaches 
Speech? 


Our artificial satellite age is one of educa- 
tional as well as technical specialization. Perhaps 
because of this, some misleading and potentially 
harmful misconceptions have arisen regarding 
specialization and the speech education of our 
children. At one time, it was mainly supposed that 
children’s speech “just grew” or developed by it- 
self. This is manifestly impossible. Speech, by 
which is here meant the physical act of using 
spoken words, involves a vocal code of communica- 
tion. Such a code must be learned, must be ac- 
quired from a common source, or we would each 
speak an idioglossia, a private language of our 
own. Proof of this is indicated in the instance 
where “wolf children” who have been reared from 
infancy in the forest or jungle are brought to civ- 
ilization. Their speech consists of grunts or snarls 
—an example of what might very well happen if 
speech did “just grow” by itself! 

A seemingly more logical misconception is that 
it is the responsibility of the English teacher to 
teach speech. This is both inaccurate and unfair, 
although most English teachers have perforce ac-- 
cepted this additional burden, and strive patiently 
—and with good effect—to improve speech. Con- 
sider first that by age eight, which is several years 
before English as such is taught in class, nearly 
all children possess a fairlv complete battery of 
all the sounds of the language and most of the 
working vocabulary their daily needs require. For 
many of these children, the sounds are not only 
already learned, they are also well along the road 
of being firmly set in speech habit-patterns, long 
before they ever set eyes on the English teacher. 

Consider next that the teaching of English in- 
cludes spelling, grammar, vocabulary, phrasing, 
composition writing, poetry, plus the study and 
appreciation of literature. With such a massive 
curriculum, it would seem unreasonable—and per- 
haps distracting—to expend a considerable amount 
of time and effort on the vocal and visual aspects 
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of language. So it would seem to be neither equita- 
ble nor realistic to expect the teacher of English 
to be also the teacher of vocal effectiveness. 

Our third misconception is that it is the speech 
teacher—either entirely or for the most part— 
who does the teaching of speech. We need only to 
turn again to the fact that at age five or six, when 
children first meet “the teacher,” their vocabulary, 
intonation pattern and articulatory habits are al- 
ready considerably formed. Furthermore, most 
children do not meet a speech specialist, whether 
teacher or correctionist, until a high school course 
or a very severe speech defect forces them into 
this special area. Finally, since many school sys- 
tems still do not employ any speech specialists, for 
thousands of children it is physically impossible to 
get any training from a speech teacher! 

This brings us to the crux of the problem. If 
neither English nor speech teachers give the child 
his speech pattern, and if speech cannot “just 
grow” by itself, then where does a child acquire 
oral language habits? A scrutiny of the life of a 
typical youngster tends to point up the answer. 
Little Johnny Doe—and Janie Doe, too— spend 
their formative infant and pre-school years largely 
in the company of their parents (especially the 
mother), their older brothers and sisters, and 
their playmates. Linguistically, the older brothers 
and sisters are also apt to reflect the speech they 
learned at home before reaching school age, so 
John and Jane are thus further influenced by par- 
ental speech. The oral examples furnished by visit- 
ing adults are generally too brief and fleeting to 
have a marked effect, and except for additions to 
vocabulary (some more colorful than desirable!), 
radio and television seem to leave no lasting effect 
on language or pronunciation. Further, consider 
that solo rather than group play characterizes 
much of the early playtime of children and that in 
group play, it is action rather than talk which 
predominates. Hence, the amount of language in- 
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fluence exerted on a child by his playmates does 
not seem to loom very large. 

What can one conclude from this? By elimina- 
tion, apparently the adults in the home set the 
strongest imprint on the child’s speech pattern. 
Since the male adults are likely to be away from 
home during the larger part of the young child’s 
waking hours, this indicates that the maternal 
parent is probably more influential in this respect. 
In the writer’s clinical experience, many of the 
mothers interviewed about their children exhibit 
precisely the same speech defects in their own oral 
language. Thus it would seem reasonable to con- 
tend that the parents, and more particularly the 
mother, supply the prominent formative influences 
on the speech of the pre-school child. 

It is postulated by some speech authorities that 
an oral language, insofar as the consonants, 
vowels and diphthongs, a fairly large working vo- 
cabulary, and sense of phrase and sentence struc- 
ture go, is present in most children by the end of 
the seventh year of life. Using this age level, we 
must look further than the pre-school years to 
round out our inquiry into who really teaches 
speech. In the three years from age five through 
age seven, two more important influence areas can 
be identified. These are the social groups to which 
the child belongs, and the kindergarten and lower- 
grade teachers with whom the child spends a large 
part of every weekday, for ten months a year. 

The child’s social groups are very often the 
same groups formed in the classroom, for the 
neighborhood children of the same age frequently 
find themselves in the same school and the same 
class. By and large, these children are, as we have 
just seen, the oral language products of their own 
homes and parents. This means that our Johnny 
and Janie now begin to find their speech habits 
shaped not only by their parents, but also by the 
echoes of the language of other children’s parents, 
as transmitted by their offspring! And so again 
we find the largest common denominator thus far 
to be not the playtime, not the radio, not the 
brothers and sisters, but the parents, whose influ- 
ence not only outweighs, but even affects all the 
others. 

But what of the other new influence, the class- 
room teacher? Surely she does not reflect the par- 
ents’ patterns, and surely hers is a potent and 
formative pressure. Here, in the life of the young 
child, for the first time a non-local and non-do- 
mestic speech force appears. Is it influential? One 
need only remember the assured or awed tones 
which often accompany, “But my teacher says...” 
to begin to appreciate the strength of the‘teacher’s 
influence on the child. One need only remember 
that today’s kindergarten and first grades teach 
social skills as well as academic ones, and that 
group participation, daily oral reports, and lan- 
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guage-broadening experiences are an important 
part of the school program. In all these activities, 
virtually the only helping hand and correcting 
voice is that of the classroom teacher. When read- 
ing is begun, and words are read aloud, those 
words—and the accompanying explanations and 
directions are learned by the children entirely 
through the medium of the teachers voice and 
pattern. To exemplify the depth of impression 
made by the school on language habits, we can 
cite the case of one little girl whose speech the 
writer had occasion to analyze. She had learned 
from three identifiable sources of speech habits: 
one (predominant) reflected her parents, the sec- 
ond, her playmates (and indirectly, their parents), 
and the third was unmistakably the southern re- 
gional pattern of her favorite teacher, a region 
far removed from her own northern environment! 

The highlights and conclusions which the pre- 
ceding analysis suggests are as follows: 

1. Language and speaking habits do not develop 
by themselves. They are learned, for the most 
part, from outside sources. 

2. English and speech teachers play a relatively 
smaller part in early oral language acquisition 
than is generally supposed. While they do a great 
deal to stimulate and improve what the child does, 
most oral language habits have been acquired be- 
fore the child reaches these specialized teachers. 

3. Children tend to learn language more by per- 
cept than by precept. What they hear used around 
them has far more influence than the rules or ad- 
monitions given to them. 

4. For the pre-school child, the largest source of 
speech influence would seem to be the parents 
themselves. 

5. Since the child’s speech habits remain com- 
paratively plastic until about age seven, the kin- 
dergarten and first grade teachers are in a posi- 
tion to exert considerable formative influence in 


‘this area. 


The educational implications of such conditions 
seem to be both valid and of substantial applica- 
bility. For one thing, it is obvious that the early 
years are of critical importance on the acquisition 
and development of basic language skills, yet re- 
ceive fairly little deliberate or planned attention. 
For another, it would seem to be advisable, if not 
imperative, that parents be acquainted with the 
nature and scope of their educative powers in the 
area of oral expression. We already practice vigor- 
ously the preparation of the mother-to-be and give 
her all kinds of education regarding the physical 
and emotional health of her children, yet largely 
ignore her supremely important role in building 
the speech habits of these same children. What is 
more, we ignore this despite the fact that ineffici- 
ent communicative ability may sometimes bring 

(Turn to Page 62) 
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From The Teacher’s 
Notebook 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Notes taken at the 103rd. Convention of the 
Iowa State Education Association at Des Moines, 
Iowa in November 1957 — 


Ricuarp WILSON, head of the Washington 
bureau of the Des Moines Register and Tribune, 
Washington, D. C.: 

“Tt is our challenge to bring to life once again 
the idea of America as the world’s best hope in 
the global struggle by western democracies against 
the “phony idealism” of Communism. We need not 
do this in any boastful fashion, nor with the idea 
that our own is the one perfect way of life which 
everyone should adopt. We need not boast of our 
material and economic progress and insist that 
this is the example all should follow. We need not 
abandon the improvements in life which we cher- 
ish in order to demonstrate that we prize them 
less than we prize freedom and intellectual and so- 
cial progress. 

“Some of the painless things that could be done 
to show the world that Americans can exp+r'<nce 
a rebirth of the idealistic concepts of our form 6? 
free society are: 

“We might try not sneering at intellectuals. We 
might also increase our respect for men of science 
and give them greater rewards for they may hold 
our fate in their beakers and test tubes. 

“Wouldn’t it be nice if we had a secondary 
school system which turned out students who 
didn’t flunk out at higher levels of scientific edu- 
cation? Are we comforted that Russian scientific 
education at the highest level is twice as intensive 
as our best? 

“Are we compelled to be so ignorant on two sub- 
jects; Communism and American history and con- 
stitutional principles? 

“Have we done enough to assure the freedom of 
the press, of speech and of religion? 

“Are we completely satisfied to measure our 
contentment in terms of material possessions? 

“Let’s attempt to create a more realistic and 
stable national attitude so as to permit the respon- 
sible people in government to pursue bi-partisan 
policies with more confidence.” 

“The United States and its allies, and the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, will . . . have to find a 
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way to live together. The plain truth is that no 
permanent solution of many problems in the world 
can be reached without Russia’s participation ; her 
legitimate interests cannot be successfully ignored. 
An ultimate agreement is the only way out of our 
dilemma.” 

“it is not what teachers taught me that ever 
caused my difficulty in life. Difficulties have arisen 
because of what teachers did not teach me or what 
I was too indifferent to learn.” 

* 

DR. SHANE MAC CARTHY, Executive Direct- 
tor, President’s Council on Youth Fitness, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 

“The council needs to take affirmative leader- 
ship, and help at all levels of education to see that 
physical education is doing its job for youth fit- 
ness. They should aid community programming by 
youth-serving, parental, civic, federal and other 
organizations; and establishment of youth fitness 
committees.” 

* * 


WILLIAM J. HYNES, vice-president, Employ- 
ers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines: 

“We teach our children how to cross the street, 
why not how to drive? We know that calculus does 
not belong in second grade, but safety education 
does. We know that phflosophy does not belong in 
high school, but driver education does. There 


should be compulsory driver education in every 
high school.” 


* * * * 


DR. MARK NEVILLE, headmaster of the Latin 
School of Chicago. 

“English is the weakest and most criticized part 
of the curriculum in the schools today. Communi- 
cation is the basis of education. English is a con- 
dition of school life—a condition of existence. It is 
everybody’s business to teach English. To teach it 
as a science and to allocate the full responsibility 
to a specialist called an English teacher has 
proved to be unsound. 

“English teachers must insist that all teachers 
in a school are there to give instruction in the 
practice of language whenever their students 
speak and write. To make this procedure effective, 
it will be necessary to teach all teachers to teach 
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English. This can be done through in-service 


training more satisfactorily than through profes- 
sional courses in teachers’ colleges—courses which, 
at best, are always introductions. 

“Tt’s constant use and practice that makes good 
writers and speakers. In my school a composition 
a week of at least four hundred words is required 
from each child. We believe that home work helps 
prevent jubilant or juvenile delinquency. We be- 
lieve we have a responsibility to our teachers and 
to our children. We try to teach our children “to 
be alone without being lonely.” The enjoyment in 
reading and writing literature helps accomplish 
the “never lonely” aim, 


ok 


CLIFTON F. SCHROPP, Director of Curricu- 
lum Development and Audio-Visual Education, Des 
Moines Public Schools: 

“A picture can cover more ground than words 
and conveys a message more clearly. The student’s 
interest and curiosity is stimulated more fully if 
he can see the places and objects he studies about. 
The ideal would be to go to the place, but failing 
that, our films are the next best thing. Very few of 
our youngsters could see the United Nations in 
operation unless films were there to do it for 
them. 

Our department handles about 2,500 films and 
3,000 film-strips.” 

FRANK O. McINTYRE of Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, Director of public relations of the southern 
section of the California Teachers’ Association 
from his address “First Person, Singular”: 

“What I want teachers to give to my children— 

I, A sense of values . 
sides of issues so that they can make the right de- 
cisions without trying to find the answer in a 
book. 

2. Convince them that they can start in an in- 
dustry at a level below that of vice president—that 
it takes a long time to get to the top .. . that per- 
sistence is a virtue. 

3. Have them give as much attention to the re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship as they do 
to its privileges. Teach them that life is not just 
“get, get, get.” 


4. Develop in them an appreciation and respect 
for the desire to reach excellence. Let them know 
that they cannot loaf through grade and high 
school and get into the college of their choice. 
(Teachers want to preach too much. They have 
not been very successful on television because they 
are too obvious. T.V. says, “Be more subtle.’’) 

5. Encourage them to look farther into outer 
space. Don’t bother about secularism; but, aid and 
abet them in securing a sound faith.” 

“Amerita must overtake Russia in the educa- 
tion of scientists but who is going to teach them? 
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Russia and its satellite nations turns out three to 
five times as many scientists as we do—and they 
are excellent ones. Russia spends more on educa- 
tion than does the United States. And Russia has 
the teachers! Russia protects its teachers putting 
them high on an economic and social pedestal. 
This doesn’t follow in America where potential 
science teachers can make more money elsewhere. 
However, Russia does not have a superior way of 
life because they put a dog and a satellite in the 
air before we did. Nevertheless, we must be fully 
aware of Russia’s accomplishments.” 


* * * 


C. R. GRAKES, educational consultant for De- 
Vry Technical Institute at Chicago, Illinois: 

“A recent study should cause some concern 
among educators and guidance personnel. The 
study involved the upper 25 percent of all students 
enrolled in high schools. Only two out of every five 
of these students go on to college after graduating 
from high school. One of the five never even grad- 
uates from high school. The other two go directly 
into jobs. I am concerned about the three who do 
not go on to college and about their need for coun- 
selling that would help them train for the skilled 
trades and for leadership.” 


% * 


DR. E. L. KURTH, the state of Florida Consul- 
tant for industrial arts, Tallahassee, Florida: 

“A nationwide survey has revealed that two of 
three homes have wood-working shops and that 
one of eight persons operates power tools. It 
showed that $1.50 is spent on do-it-yourself tools 
and materials for every $1.00 spent on education. 
Industrial arts plays a vital role in the do-it-your- 
self industry. These courses can help individuals 
learn safety, skills, consumer intelligence, design 
and many other phases of this modern living 
trend.” 


HERBERT A. PHILBRICK, Staff member, 
New York Herald-Tribune from the address “I 
Led Three Lives”: 

“Tgnorance of most Americans of Communist 
beliefs is back of the failure of the United States 
government to ‘help those people’ behind the Iron 
Curtain. Our government will move only when the 
people are iaformed. It is impossible for the world 
to live half-free and half-slave. Schools should 
teach the true facts about Communism. 

“TI estimate that there are about 20,000 Com- 
munist party members in the United States, and 
ot this only a very, very few are teachers. The 
Communists do not want large numbers believing 
that “all we need is one Communist in the right 
place at the right time.” 


(Turn to Page 62) 
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N OW THAT practically everybody is being 
alerted to “science,” even the teen-age and pre- 
teen age groups are exorcised! When it was sug- 
gested that the art classes, too, might enter the 
scientific field, there was no lack of attention! 

First, the groups were introduced to the 
“straight edge.” So-called rulers are hard for 
youngsters to manage. The “straight edge” seems 
less clumsy. Strips of rather heavy watercolor 
paper, left overs from other problems, were cut 
into lengths from sixteen to eighteen inches, and 
about two and one half inches in width. The chil- 
dren were asked to print—DO NOT BEND on the 
strips, and their names. Printing the words DO 
NOT BEND on the strips made much more of an 
impression than asking them not to bend them 
would ever do! Putting their names on them made 
them individual property, and thus to be given 
greater care. Such a set will last for a semester. 

Six, seven inch, or larger squares were distrib- 
uted—several pieces to each person—for tryouts. 
The straight edge was applied across a corner, 
and a line drawn with a wax crayon. This “spot,” 
which the children recognized as such from other 
lessons, was their introduction to the triangle. 
(Wax crayons were used to prevent color from 
slipping when applied to the design, later). “Tri- 
angle” was a word to add to their science vocabu- 
lary. . 

One triangle having been established, the 
straight edge was placed from opposite corners, 
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crossing the triangle. Then a line was drawn— 
from the lower leg of the triangle to the opposite 
corner. From there on, the “abstract design” was 
to be purely of their own creation—with the cau- 
tion not to intersect lines. 


When several spots were formed of fairly aver- 


“age proportions, the designs were ready to be 


colored. 


Because another phase of science was to be con- 
sidered, a color discussion took place, concerning 
tints and shades. These children had learned that 
all colors of the world were made from a base of 
three-red, yellow, and blue, and that because they 
were always the first colors, people called them 
the primary colors. They also knew that the in 
between colors—green, orange, and purple, made 
by mixing just two primaries, were called secon- 
dary colors. They now learned that any color 
lighter than the standard color (rainbow-red, or- 
ange, yellow, green, blue, purple) is called a tint, 
that a tint could be made with water color by add- 
ing more water, but when using tempera, white 
paint is used. 

Then they learned that nice shades (colors 
darker than their standards) could be made by 
combining opposite primary and_ secondary 
colors— 


RED plus GREEN 
ORANGE BLUE 
YELLOW PURPLE 
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For example—a darker red could be made by add- 
ing a little green, or a darker green. could.be-made 
by adding a little red, etc. It was hard to believe 
that a darker purple could be made by adding yel- 
low, but a trial proved it to be a “scientific fact”! 

The designs were then painted in tints and 
shades of any one color. When a sage thinker 
asked what the scientific name might be for using 
just tints and shades of one color, the instructor 
was more than delighted to tell him—‘“monochro- 
matic harmony,” and to explain that the word 
meant—one color harmony. They were just begin- 
ning to see that “harmony” in color meant putting 
together colors that are pleasing to the eye, just 
as harmony in music meant putting together 
sounds that are pleasing to the ear. 

Later, larger, and oblong papers were “spotted” 


with the straight edge, and colored, using a com- 
bination of opposite primary and secondary colors, 
complementary harmony. The science of this “com- 
pleting harmony” was explained by showing that 
each group is really made by combining the three 
primary colors— 


RED plus GREEN (blue and yellow) 
ORANGE (red and yellow) plus BLUE 
YELLOW plus PURPLE (red and blue) 


Thus they learned that complements really mean 
completing the primary group. The children were 
not asked to learn the names of the harmonies, but 
through constant use they recognized the terms. 
Building up, naturally, a vocabulary containing 
much more or less unusual (to a child) terms leads 
to a better use of the English language. 
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Dvurinc our reading readi- 
ness period we studied the pic- 
tures entitled CIRCUS DAY 
from our readiness book, HERE 
WE GO, by Row Peterson Co. 
This proved to be of interest to 
the children who do not need a 
stimulus about the subject of 
circus, 

With the coming of Ringling 
Bros., Barnum and Bailey Circus 
to a nearby town a large major- 
ity of the children began to make 
plans to attend. When the chil- 
dren returned to the room after 
the next play period, the bulletin 
board was labeled CIRCUS TIME 
with colorful circus pictures 
tacked on it which furnished 
many discussional periods. The 
large board across the back of 
the room held four actual Ring- 
ling Bros., Barnum and Bailey 
Circus billboard posters. 

During the discussional period 
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Circus Time 


which followed the following 
questions were formed about the 
circus: 
How they travel? 
Where they give the show? 
What are the names of the ani- 
mals? 
How they learn their tricks? 
What are the names of the ac- 
tors? 
Where do the clowns stay? 
Where do the actors eat? 
What happens in the big show? 
It was decided that we would 
organize the study by this out- 
line: 
Circus Time 
Parade 
Animal Show 
Main Show 
Clown Alley 
Circus Kitchen 
To arouse more interest we 
made belief we were at the circus 
while we listened to the actual re- 
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cording on the lot of Ringling 
Bros., Barnum and Bailey’s Cir- 
cus. This gave them an overall 
picture of the circus train, un- 
loading the animals, setting up 
the tent, visiting clown alley, cir- 
cus kitchen and the big top show.’ 

All of this information culmin- 
ated with storytime, reading, 
writing, nature study, language, 
number period and art and ap- 
preciation, 

A medium size table became 
our circus lot. Two large boxes 
placed together represented the 
body of the small tent. Four strips 
of cardboard fastened to the four 
top corners of the boxes and 
caught together on top of a tall 
stick in the center of the boxes 
formed the frame for the tent top. 

Around this we tacked yellow 
colored newsprint for the tent 
top and side curtains. A scallop 
of blue was tacked to the edge of 
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the tent top. The center pole 
proudly flew a bright red flag. 

Experience charts for reading 
were made as follows: 


Circus Day 
The circus is coming, 
We will go to the circus. 
We will have fun. 


Circus Animals 
We like animals. 
Animals do tricks. 
They go to school. 
The trainer teaches them. 


Circus Animals 
Ponies do many tricks. 
Elephants work and do funny 
things, 
Lions jump through hoops. 
Monkeys walk wires. 
Dogs do many tricks. 


Clowns 
The clowns live in clown alley. 
They do tricks. 
They make people laugh. 
We like clowns. 


Circus Kitchen 
The actors eat in the circus 
kitchen, 
They cook much food. 
It is cooked in large pots. 


Main Show 
We will have fun at the main 
show. 
People do tricks. 
Animals do tricks. 
Clowns make us laugh. 
We like the circus. 


As the culminating activity the 
children suggested that they take 
parts and have a circus in our 
room, All children participated 
and soon we were ready for an 
audience. Our Big Show was giv- 


en for their parents and friends. 


Values gained are: 

Knowledge of circus life. 

Understanding group work. 

Better understanding of safety 
rules. 

Information gained. 

Sharing with others. 

Feeling of security in self ex- 
pression, through creative writ- 
ing, art reading, music and 
drama. 

Expression through oral and 
written means. 
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The study of irrigation in the Southwest 


was an outgrowth of a study about the desert 
life of the same region. 


Irrigation 


The children asked many ques- 
tions and some of the more pert- 
inent ones were listed for further 
study. 

. What is the source of water to 
irrigate the farms in this area? 

. How could the water be re- 
tained for irrigation? 

. How do the farmers irrigate 
the land? 

. How is the water started and 
stopped? 

. How did some one find out 
about irrigation? 

The children went to the li- 
brary. They found many books 
with articles, stories and pictures 
about irrigation. 

Some of the books were too 
difficult for the children to read, 
so the teacher read them to the 
class. Afterwards the class dis- 
cussed the information. They dic- 


tated stories which the teacher 
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wrote down to use as experience 
stories for future reading prac- 
tice. 

Some of the stories were writ- 
ten on the chalkboard and copied 
by the pupils as practice in writ- 
ing, as well as learning word, 
sentence and paragraph form. 
The use of punctuation and cap- 
ital letters was always pointed 
out, 

Individual children wrote 
stories and illustrated them. 

Words were selected for spell- 
ing. These were prepared on work 
sheets in manuscript and cursive 
for practice in writing as well 
as for spelling. 

Exercises in forming new 
words were also prepared on 
worksheets as well as exercises 
in word recognition and compre- 
hension. 


THE QUESTION 


How can water be brought to 
the desert land? — i 

We know the desert land can- 
not grow crops without water. 

We know that plants must have 
water to grow. 

We know there are lakes and 
rivers in the mountains. 

How can this water be brought 
to the dry land so crops will 
grow? 


BEAVERS BUILD DAMS 

We know that beavers build 
dams to hold back water. 

The beavers cut the trees down 
with their sharp teeth. 

They drag pieces of the trees 
to a stream. 

They pull these little logs into 
the water. 

They store twigs and branches 
back of the logs. 

The bark is for their food in 
the winter. 

When the spring rains fill the 
streams, the dams slow the water. 

The water spreads out over the 
valley. 

This lets the water soak down 
into the ground. 

This is nature’s way of irrigat- 
ing the land. 


PEOPLE IMITATE NATURE 

People can build a dam to hold 
water back. 

People build canals with locks 
and gates so the stored up water 
may be used when and where it is 
needed. 

The water may run from an 
open irrigation ditch to lower 
ground. 

The water may be pumped from 
a well or lake to higher ground. 

All kinds of crops grow on irri- 
gated land. 


THE INDIANS KNEW 
HOW TO IRRIGATE LAND 
The Indians had a system of 

irrigation in use long before 
white men came to the South- 
west. 
The Indians went up stream to 
a place higher than their farms. 
They dug a big ditch from the 
river to the farms. 
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They dug little ditches from 
the big ditch along the higher 
side of the farms. 

Other little ditches went out 
from there into the farms. 

The farmer guided the water 
into the little ‘ditches and across 
the land. The water soaked down 
into the soil. 

The Indians helped each other 
dig the ditches and care for the 
water. 


THE INDIANS 
SHARED THE WATER 


The Indian farmers did not 
want the water on their land all 
of the time. They wanted just 
enough water to make the crops 
grow. When the land had enough 
water, they learned to put logs 
and brush across the openings in 
the ditches. This slowed the water 
so another farmer could water 
his land. 

The farmers all shared the 
water. They kept it turned onto 
the land the same length of time 
for each farm. When there was 
water the people had good crops 
and had plenty to eat. 


THE INDIANS 
AND THE SPANIARDS 


When the soldiers from Spain 
came to the Southwest part of 
America, they found Indians liv- 
ing there. The Indians lived in 
houses made of dried mud bricks 
or adobe. These Indians had little 
farms, The crops were watered 
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by irrigation. The Indians had 
control of the water. 


The Spaniards knew about irri- 
gation too in their own country. 
They wanted to have farms in 
America. They wanted to use the 
water for irrigating their farms. 

The Indians agreed to share the 
water with their new neighbors. 
They agreed to each use the water 
a certain length of time. They 
agreed to help each other take 
care of the ditches and the water 
gates. They agreed to help repair 
the dams that held back the 
water. 


NEIGHBORS SHARE 
THE WATER 


When there was a deep snow or 
a heavy rain in the mountains, 
the big ditch held much water for 
the land in the desert. Then 
everyone could use all of the 
water he needed. Then the crops 
were good. Then everyone had 
plenty to eat. 


THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
CAME TO THE DESERT 


The English people came to the 
desert many, many years after 
the Spanish people arrived. The 
English people liked the desert. 
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They wanted to live there too, 
They needed water for their 
gardens and fields. 

The English people talked with 
the Spaniards and the Indians. 
The Indians and the Spaniards 
agreed to share the water with 
the new neighbors. The English 
people agreed to do their share of 
the work to care for the dams, 
the canals, the gates, the little 
ditches. 

The Spanish, the Indians and 
the English people all work to- 
gether. They share the work and 
water. They all have good crops 
when there is much water. Then 
everyone has plenty of food. 


THE PEOPLE DEPEND 
ON THE WATER 

When the river goes dry, every- 
one is sad. 

The crops do not live. There is 
little food. 

The land becomes a desert 
again. Desert land will not grow 
crops. 

The people watch the moun- 
tains to see the snow or the rain 
there. 

They are happy to see the rain 
in the mountains. 

Soon there will be water in the 


Charming little clover 


Standing trim and smart, 
You wear a crown of purple 
And you’ve honey at your heart! 


irrigation ditches. 

Soon there will be water for 
the soil, to save the crops. 

When the crops are safe, the 
people are happy. 


WORK SHEET DIRECTIONS 
Use these words in the blanks 

below: desert, water, crops, land, 

soil, high, brought, irrigation, 

neighbor. 

1. Crops do not grow on the 


2. The land must have 

to grow crops. 

will not grow 

crops without water. 
. The soil will not grow 
without water. 

. Rivers and lakes are ———-__ 
in the mountains. 

. Water can be —— ___ from 
the lakes that are high in the 
mountains. 

. This is called eee 

. A neighbor will help another 


Put s on each word to make a 
new word. 
crop—.,  river—, 
lake. 

Draw a picture of the desert 
with far away mountains and a 
river. 


mountain—, 


The Purple Clover 
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Draw in the irrigation ditches 
if you wish. 

This study proved to be enjoy- 
able and worthwhile. It only 
lasted two weeks. The children 
were enthusiastic in all phases of 
the study. They enjoyed the 
stories, making drawings, learn- 
ing new words and understand- 
ing how to use them. 

Some of the books that we 
found helpful are listed here: 


STORY PICTURES OF FARM 
WORK, John Y. Beaty. Beck- 
ley-Cardy Co., Chicago, 1940, 
p. 123, Water for Crops. 

POGO’S FARM ADVENTURE, 
Jo and Ernest Norling, Henry 
Holt Co., N. Y., 1948. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF WATER, 
Jo and Ernest Norling. Frank- 
lin Watts, N. Y., 1952. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF CON- 
SERVATION, F. C. Smith. 
Franklin Watts, N. Y. 

PERHAPS I’LL BE A FARMER, 
Ray Bethers. Alladin Books, N. 
Y., 1950. 

THE MOTHER DITCH, Oliver 
LaFarge. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston, 1954. (This is a thrill- 
ing story to read aloud to the 
the group.) 


Pretty little clover, 


When I see you appear, 
I know Spring has departed 
And Summer’s surely here. 
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Ir is a beautiful Sunday in 
May and Mother, Father and 
Joey are going on a trip. They are 
going to visit the museum. 

“What is a museum like?” asks 
Joey as they ride across the city. 
Father thinks a minute. Then he 
says, “A museum has things to 
see, things to touch, things to 
hear, things to wonder about, and 
even things to taste.” 

“That sounds like a circus,” 
says Joey. 

“It is a little bit,” Mother 
answers, “except a circus is make 
believe and a museum is all real.” 
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At the museum the first thing 
Joey sees is a great, long Indian 
canoe, In it are Indian figures 
pretending to row. Daddy picks 
Joey up so Joey can touch the 
Indian figures and feel the 
smooth carved sides of the canoe. 

Further on Joey finds some real 
Indian houses called tepees. One 
tepee is made of tree bark and the 
other of leather. Joey starts to 
crawl inside the leather tepee, but 
Mother stops him. 

He sees other strange houses. 
One house is perched way up ina 
tree like a bird’s nest. And do you 
know what the house is built of? 
Like a bird’s nest it is built of 
sticks and straw and _ leaves. 
Daddy says in a far away part of 
the world called the South Seas 
real people live in houses like this 
one. The people climb up into 
their houses on a ladder. 

All of a sudden Joey jumps. A 
whole herd of elephants is stand- 
ing right in the middle of the 
floor with no keeper to watch 
them. Running along the sides of 
the room are a family of tigers, 
a family of bears, and a family of 
wolves ; even two roly poly pandas 
are there. 

“Oh, oh!” yelps Joey. Then h-* 
sees that the animals aren’t alive. 
They look almost alive though. So 


Joey 
Visits 
A 


Museum 
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Joey stays close to Daddy. 

In the glass cases with the ani- 
mals are trees, painted sky, and 
water streams. When he looks at 
the monkey family scampering on 
trees and up rock hills, Joey feels 
as if he is in a real jungle play- 
ing with the monkeys. The best 
part about it is that here in the 
museum the animals do not gallop 
and pace about like in a circus or 
a zoo. Here Joey can see exactly 
what they look like. 

The animal that surprises him 
the most is the whale. What tiny, 
tiny eyes the great enormous 
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whale has. “That whale looks big 
enough to swallow us all up,” 
laughs Joey, “but his eyes are 
only as big as my little puppy’s.” 

Just then Daddy comes up 
carrying what looks like three 
little radios. Each radio, or Guida- 
A-Phone as Daddy calls it, has its 
own set of ear phores. Joey puts 
on his ear phones. They make him 
feel important, like a pilot on an 
airplane. 

Joey hears a voice in his ear 
phones. He is standing by some 
brightly colored butterflies. The 
voice tells him all about the but- 


terflies! Joey peeks at the live 
spider and scorpion zoo, The voice 
tells him all about the live spider 


and scorpion zoo! The voice in the 
ear phones even tells Joey about 
one of the strange looking red, 
white, and blue birds. It is almost 
as large as a chicken. But the 
voice says it is just another kind 
of pigeon. Joey is very surprised 
about that. All the pigeons he has 
ever fed were gray and not very 
big at all. He is sorry when a man 
in a uniform takes back the radio 
and ear phones. 

But in a minute Joey forgets all 
about the ear phones for he bumps 
into an enormous stone face. The 
face is much bigger than Daddy. 
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Even when Joey rides on Daddy’s 
shoulders the stone face is bigger 
than both of them put together. 
Joey rubs his hands over the 
statue. It is rough and cold and 
hard. Mother says that long ago 
people sailing in a ship found a 
whole island full of faces like this 
one. The island is called Easter 
Island, because the people found 
it on Easter. 

When Joey gets hungry, they 
all visit the nice-smelling noisy 
cafeteria. Joey orders juice, a 
cheese sandwich, and milk. Then 
for dessert they walk outside to 
the street corner where an old 
man, in old brown clothes is push- 
ing an old green cart, and shout- 


We had a wonderful circus, 
Under the orchard trees. 
The twins took turns as acrobats, 


And swung from the new trapeze. 


Our collie, Rex, was the lion, 
Who tore around in a rage, 
Because the little white rabbits 


Were sleeping next to his cage. 
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ing, “Marony! Marony!” “Mar- 
ony turn out to be hot chestnuts, 
roasted in a big black frying pan 
over fiery coals. Joey thinks the 
chestnuts are delicious. He eats 
a big bag full all by himself. 

“We have saved the biggest 
thing in the museum for last,” 
Father says as they go back into 
the museum. 

“You mean something bigger 
than the elephants, or the canoe, 
or the whale,” gasps Joey? He 
wonders what it can be. 

When finally Joey finds the big- 
gest thing in the museum, he 
doesn’t know what to call it. 
“That huge animal was a dina- 
sour,” Mother tells him. “They 


Our Circus 


LUCIA CABOT 


used to live all over the world. But 
there aren’t any at all any more. 
People find the bones buried in the 
ground and dig them up.” 

All at once a loud. speaker 
booms, “There is just one half 
hour until the museum closes,” 
the voice announces. Joey and 
his family begin to hurry. “We 
don’t want to miss the Museum 
Shop,” Father explains. 

At the Museum Shop Joey dis- 
covers wonderful things to buy. 
Beautiful pink and bright yellow 
sea shells, large shiny pictures of 
wild animals, little Indian canoes 
and drums, a kit of wood pieces 
to build model animals and birds, 
sets of all different kinds of bright 
rocks, even real shark teeth—and 
many many more things. What 
would you have picked if you had 
been there? Joey finally picks the 
Indian drum and canoe. 

As he skips down the high 
museum steps, Mother asks, “Now 
do you know what a museum is 
like, Joey?” 

“Yes,” Joey answers, “But you 
and Daddy forgot one important 
thing when you told me about it 
before.” 

“There ARE things to see, 
things to touch, things to hear, 
things to wonder about, and even 
things to taste at a museum. But 
most of all, I think a museum has 
things to enjoy!” 


My kitten was a monkey, 
' The tiger was grandma’s cat. 
Susie made us some lemonade, 
She said, out of this and that. 


We sold some cute little tickets, 
1 guess we didn’t look, 

For when mother started for market, 
She missed her coupon book! 
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A Language Arts Program 
(To be correlated with Integrated Language Activities) 
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Creative English 
A. Original Stories 
1. The Experience Story 


Arm Exercise 


“Father was looking all over the house for his 
suspenders, but could not find them. At last he saw 
them hanging over the chair where'l had used them 
for arm exercises. That very moment Father also 
had arm exercise without using his suspenders.” 


Don’t Believe in Signs 
“TI had a date with the dentist. It was supposed to 
be without pain. He had hardly taken his instru- 
ments, when I changed my mind. It may have been 
quite painless for him but it wasn’t for me.” 


Puzzled 


“I asked my little cousin how she liked her 
teacher. She said that her teacher could not add— 
that one day three and three made six, and another 
day four and two made six. If you want my opinion, 
I think first grade teachers must have a difficult 
time of it.” 


2. Descriptions of People 


Jack—falling, tumbling headlong, stumbling, fall- 
ing on his head. 

Jill—frightened, scared, afraid, worried. 

Humpty Dumpty—fat, jolly, cheerful, smiling, 
lively, gay. 

Mother Goose—tired, old, wrinkled, old-fashioned, 
kindly, weary. 

Anne of Green Gables—“We can see Anne, slen- 


der, even skinny, with bright red hair, her greatest: 


trouble, and seven or eight freckles which she is 
constantly trying to remove. She has honest, clear- 
gray eyes and what she calls her one beauty—a 
fine shapely nose. She wears a wine-colored wincy 
dress which is much too small for her.” 


40 


Tom Sawyer. (Grade 5) 


“Boy missing! Description, — light-blue eyes, 
height medium, dressed crudely. Last seen white 
washing a fence. Has been missing forty-eight 
hours. If you see a boy of that description, please 
tell Polly Sawyer because she wants him to finish 
white-washing her fence. If you want to find out 
more about the boy, read Tom Sawyer!” 


3. Hall of Fame—Who’s Who 


The children choose different people (from their 
study of history or current literature) whom they 
would put into the Hall of Fame. The list may in- 
clude Will Rogers, Wiley Post, Henry Ford, Walt 
Disney, Richard E. Byrd, Thomas Edison, Charles 
Lindberg, etc. Here is a fourth grade sample: 


“I would put Charles Lindberg into the Hall of 
Fame because he took the first non-stop flight from 
New York to Paris on May 20, 1927. When the 
people of Paris saw the silver plane shining over 
their heads, they all shouted, “Lindy has done it.” 
Since that trip, Lindberg has flown thousands of 
miles to show the people of this country and of 
other countries what can be done through aviation.” 


4. Original Poems— 
The Milkman—Grade 1 


“Early in the morning 
Before the sun is seen, 
Comes the early milkman 
Bringing milk and cream.” 


Little Seamstress—Grade 5 


Who wants a seamstress eight years old, 
Who plies a needle in and out, 

Who makes her stitches neat and stout 
And makes of silks, with pinks and browns, 
For dolls, the prettiest evening gowns. 


Builders—Grade 3 


“The carpenters and painters 
Must have a lot of fun. 

They rap, rap, rap, and splash 
And then their work is done. 

If we didn’t have the painters, 
To splash and splash away, 

And didn’t have the carpenters 
I wonder where we'd stay?” 
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If I were As Big as Grandma—Grade 4 
If I were as big as grandma 

I’'d own a candy store, 

I'd have a little sign that said: 
“There’s more and more and more.” 
If I were as big as grandma, 

I'd have ten cooky jars, 

I'd have them full of lollipops, 

And sticky chocolate bars. 

If I were as big as grandma, 

Id have a pantry shelf, 

With only room for bread and jam, 


And high as just myself.” 


At Night—Grade 4 
W’en am de time de ghosts go about? at night! 
?An howl, an howl, an ’den jump out? At night! 
W’en do de church house seem alive? 


W’en do de ghosts poun’ an’ drive? At night! 


5. Book Reports and Reviews 


Children can be easily influenced to write crisp, 
original, natural book reports following their oral 
work, They are only too glad to leave behind the 
trite, superficial question of report—name of books 
read—when finished—most exciting part, etc. With 
the alluring means now offered on radio and T. V. 
the children easily fall in line to numerous of these 
devices. We have selected sample reports and re- 
views from various grades— 


“Injuns Coming” (Grade 5) 


“Extra! Extra! The new edition of Injuns Com- 
ing is now on sale at every book store. 


Zing, Zing, more arrows were sticking into the 
little cabins on the hill. The answer to the arrows 
was gun fire. More and more Indians came and did 
their ghastly job of massacreing the new settlers 
who had just moved into Minnesota, Will the set- 
tlers get out of this awful Indian raid? If you want 
to know, read the book, “Injuns Coming.” 


Elmer Squee (Grade 6) 


Elma Squee, a cockeyed, comical hick is in the 
Navy! Written in amusing, glowing language by 
Ensign Richard L. Brooks. Imagine yourself on a 
battle wagon with a slap-happy, half-pint gob. He 
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gets into more scrapes than an Irish Marine on 
leave. Some of his antics include white-washing the 
entire ship’s laundry and boring holes in the life 
boats and—Read the book for yourself and find out. 
Only $1.00 and you had better hurry for there is 
liable to be a vital shortage on books. But they have 
no shortage of laughs, and I do mean old-fashioned 
belly laughs. 


Heidi Grows Up (Grade 5) 


What a queer package! Who was it for? Who 
was it from? It was for Heidi and from the Alm— 
uncle. But that queer odor that seeped out through 
the cover. Several of the girls began holding their 
noses as the smell increased in volume. Heidi opened 
the parcel with nimbie fingers and disclosed 

Read Heidi Grows Up and 


satisfy your curiosity! 


The Story of a Bad Boy (Grade 5) 


This Wonderful New Book!!!! The boys rolled 
the rickety old stage coach down the hill. Nearer 
and nearer the fire it went! It was rolling down a 
slight grade! The flames bit into the worm eaten 
wood. Just then a form jumped from the fire! If you 
wish to know what happened next, read “The Story 
of a Bad Boy by Walter Baily Aldrich. 


Flying the Atlantic (Grade 6) 


Of course you want to read it! The plane went 
into a tailspin. The pilot tried to pull back the joy 
stick. It would not move. He kept pulling, pulling, 
pwling. Snap! It came back much too quickly. The 
cable had broken. The pilot pushed up the cabin 
window, climbed on the sill and jumped. The earth 
came rushing up to meet him. He pulled the rip- 
:~happened. 
Frantically, he dug his finger nails into the chute. 
Do you want to know what. happened? Then read 
“Flying the Atlantic”, by Richard Hallinton. 


Penny Nichols Finds a Clue (Grade 5) 


Help! Help! Penny was a captive in a large can- 
vas truck which was bounding over the rough, 
dusty roads. The truck came to a sudden stop which 
knocked her to the floor. “Hello!” Someone an- 
swered her call and came toward the truck. The rest 
will remain a secret unless you read the book, 
Penny Nichols Finds a Clue. 
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1. What’s What in America 


a. Lexington and Concord 
b. Bunker Hill 

ce. Valley Forge 

d, Plymouth Rock 

e. Golden Gate Bridge 

f. Niagara Falls 

g. Yellow Stone National Park 
h. Pikes Peak 

i. Mount Whitney 

j. Crater Lake 

k. Yosemite Falls 


Look over the famous places listed above. If you 
do not know of them, look them up in an encyclo- 
pedia, Then write an interesting, descriptive para- 
graph selling the place to your class. 

2. Here is a list of books which we feel very sure 
you have enjoyed reading. After you have looked 
them over carefully select one of the books. Make 
believe that this story is coming soon to your local 
theatre. Write an alluring headline notice which 
might appear in your local paper, describing the 
movie in such terms as to attract the boys and 
girls. 

1. Tom Sawyer 

2. Heidi 

3. Little Women 

4. Smoky 

5. “The Spirit of St. Louis” 

6. The Rabbit Lantern 

7. Sinopah 

8. Pinocchio 

9. Little Black Sambo 
10. Robinson Crusoe 
11. Peter Pan 
12. Dr. Doolittte 
13. Davy and the Goblin 
14. Black Beauty 


3. Here is a list of famous animal stories. We are 
sure you have enjoyed them, Select your favorite 
story. Then write a very coaxing paragraph that 
will interest your classmates in reading the book. 
1. Bob, Son of Battle 
2. Piebald, King of Bronchos 
3. Star, the Story of an Indian Pony 
4, Kari, the Elephant 
5. Timothy Turtle 
6. Millions of Cats 
7. Smoky 


Integrated Language Activities 
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8. Lad, a Dog 

9. Beautiful Joe 
10. Lost Monkey 
11. Jungle Book 
12. Black Beauty 


4. The following Ads have appeared in our daily 
papers as means to selling the book, Look them over 
carefully. “The Grandest Character You’ve Met in 
Years. Aunt Jessica 
“In this book you will find a complete picture of 
the U. S. Army Air Forces! 
Air Power 
Island Boy 
Paulo says Aloha to American boys and girls and 
shares with them the exciting, every-day life in 
old Hawaii. You can readily see what has been done 
to sell the books to readers. Can you choose a 
favorite story and write a startling Ad for this 
same book that might appear in YOUR daily 
paper?” 


5. Choosing Titles— 


Look over the following titles and choose your 
favorite. Tell an interesting story using the title. 
1. Playing Navigator 
2. A Lucky Day For Me 
3. An Unwelcome Guest 
4. Dreaming Geography 
5. Wanted—aA Fairy Godmother 
6. Reading to Grandma 
7. The Circus Parade 
8. My New Friend 
9. Loafing on the Job 
10. A Gipsy Girl 
11. Bedtime Stories 
12. An Embarassing Moment 


6. Arranging An Assembly Program 


Did you ever think you could arrange an assem- 
bly program? Here are the numbers on your pro- 
gram. Can you put them in the proper order to 
hold your audience? 

1. Dramatization—An Indian Fairy Tale—Class 

2. Song—An Indian Luliabye—Mary 

3. Holding an Indian Council—John, Alice, Sue, 
Joe 

4, Explaining Our Indian Unit—Angela 

5. Poem—Little Papoose—Howard 

6. Choral Reading of Chi-wee—by Class 
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7.“How the Indian Grinds His Corn”—William 

8. “How We Made Our Tepee”—John 

9. Explaining the Relics in Our Exhibit—Clara 
10. Original Poems—Florence, Ann, Carl, Stephen 
11. Explaining Our Charts and Bulletins—Dick 
12. Indian Rhythms-——Class 


7. One Paragraph Stories— 


Here are two stories. One tells about one thing; 
the other tells about several things, Can you find 
each? Which story do you like best and why? 
Which beginning sentence arouses interest and 
gives us some idea of what the story is to be about? 

Story 1— Our Health Chart 

We have a most interesting chart in our room. 
On it, our Health Captain marks us all for cleanli- 
ness. The girls have clean records. They seem to be 
always clean. The boys get the black crosses, 

Story 2 — Spoiling Our Chart 

The boys make our health chart look like a cross- 
word puzzle. It isn’t fair to the girls because girls 
are always clean. Perhaps it would be better if we 
had one health chart for the boys and another for 
the girls. Then who would care if the boy’s chart 
did look like a cross-word puzzle? 


8. Choosing the Best Ending — 


Here are five endings for the following story. 

Which one would you choose and why? 
The Unwelcome Guest 

This morning a little puppy visited our school. 
He found his way upstairs. The whole school en- 
joyed it and kept calling to him, One of the big 
boys took him out. 

Five Endings 

. He had to coax him to go. 
. Perhaps puppies should not go to school. 
. School time is a lonesome time for puppies. 
- One look, and he knew school wasn’t for him. 
. We wonder if he’ll ever come again. 


9. Descriptions — 


Can you underline the picture words in each? Can 

you tell us the pictures the words suggest? 
A. Perfect Peace (Grade 6) 

“As I sat by my camp window looking across the 
blue quiet lake, the whole world seemed as quiet 
and peaceful as a sleeping child. The surface of the 
lake was undisturbed by the wind. Not a breath 
stirred the pine trees. For a moment only, a water 
bird broke the silence. Now and then the faint 
barking of a dog could be heard from a distant 
farm. Everything else must have been sound 
asleep.” 


B. Waffles — and More Waffles (Grade 4) 
“We had smoking hot waffles for breakfast. They 
surely taste good on these crisp, cold mornings. I 
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often wonder whether it’s the golden waffles or 
that tempting syrup that I like better. Anyway, I 
wish we had waffles every morning for breakfast.” 
10. Original Poems — 

Here are two original poems, both written by 
small children. How would you end each poem? 
Poem 1. The Laughing Clown (Marguerite - Age 8) 
There is a clown all dressed up bright, 

He laughs and laughs with all his might, 
He swings and swings on two long strings, 
And when you think he’s going to drop 

Which of these endings would you choose? 

1. He laughs the louder and will not stop. 

2. He only laughs and will not stop. 

3. He shakes his head but will not stop. 


The Circus (Betty - Age 10) 
“When the circus came to town 
There were ———, , and the 
There were 
from their cage 
lions roaring with rage. 
on ropes just ready to fall, 
There was so much, I can’t think of it all.” 
Can you fill the blanks with meaningful picture 
words? 
Can you write a wee original poem about one of 
these subjects? 
The Moon 
A Brook 
A Spring Day 
The First Robin 
A Winter Night 
My Mother’s Eyes 


11. An Imaginary Trip — 

Can you make up an interesting paragraph about 
your classroom? Make believe you are guiding vis- 
itors about your room. Could you tell them about 
the following — 

Labels We Have Made 

Our New Library Books 

Our Eskimo Unit 

Our Clay Tools 

Our Spelling Papers 

Drawings of Eskimo Life 

Our Mural — How the Eskimo Lives 


12. Hobbies — 


Can you prepare interesting 3 minute speeches 
to give before your class. They will be pleased to 
hear about your hobbies — Here are a few sug- 
gestions: 

1. Making Boats 

2. Stringing Beads 

3. My Doll Collection 

4. My Stamp Collection 

5. Queer Bottles I’ve Collected 

Can you add two or three more hobbies to the 
list? 


clown, 


with necks reaching 


And 
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A Health Play for May 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


The Candy Car 


ACT L 
Characters: 
Jack, Carol, Debbie, Peter, Greg, 
Susan. 
Scene: At Jack’s house. As the 
scene opens, Jack is welcoming his 
friends. 


Jack: Boy, are we in a pickle! 

Debbie: What do you mean 
WE? Just because you’re in hot 
water doesn’t mean the rest of us 
have to get burned too. 

Greg: You sounded excited 
when you called us over. Tell us, 
Jack, I always like to know what 
I’m getting into before I jump. 

Jack: Well, it’s like this; my 
mother is the chairman of the 
program committee for the 
P.T.A. this month and she has 
been in a dither trying to decide 
what to give them for entertain- 
ment. 

Carol: Don’t tell me she’s de- 
cided that we can sing and dance 
for that group. I could never face 
that crowd, all parents. Wow! 

Jack: But that’s the point, 
gang. She wants to have a big 
time for the children and they 
will be there too. 


Peter: Oh this gets worse and 
worse. You’d better tell us now, 
Jack while we're still your 
friends. 

Susan: I have a feeling we’re 
in this thing already and the 
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chances of getting out now are 
bad, real bad. 

Jack: O.K. V’ll let you have it 
straight. It seems May is Health 
Month, and the parents want the 
children, especially the small ones 
to realize that too many sweets 
are bad for them. 

Debbie: And I suppose merely 
telling the darlings that fact 
won’t help a bit. 

Jack: No, you’re right, so 
Mother has written a story called 
“THE CANDY CAR.” She wants 
us to put it on like a play. I’ve 
read it and I think we’ll have 
fun. What do you say? 

Greg: I’m not going to commit 
myself till I know what it’s all 
about. I might object if I have 
to be the CAR in “THE CANDY 
CAR.” 

Jack: Tl tell you. Come on 
over here on Saturday afternoon 
and we’ll read the story aloud. 
Then you can see for yourselves 
whether you want to turn it into 
a play. 

Carol: Say that would be some- 
thing if we could say we had 
written a play. 

Jack: But with my mother’s 
help, remember. 

Peter: I’m still not sure I want 
to get mixed up in this thing. It 
may be too sissy for a he man 
like me. 

Susan: The story is for little 


children. You’ll be just a big he 
man actor, maybe. 

Jack: Well then, I’ll expect you 
all here on Saturday and my 
mother said we could have hot 
dogs and stuff out in the yard, so 
come at noon. 

Debbie: Well, well what a 
chance. What can we lose? 

We'll get our lunch however we 
choose. 

I think we’ll be here on Satur- 
day. 

I think we’re going to give this 
play. 

(The first act ends as they all 
exit laughing and talking to- 
gether.) 


ACT II. 
Characters: Same as in Act I. 
Scene: Same as in Act I. 


Jack: Now that you’ve all had 
a good lunch and are in a good 
mood, we'll start right in on the 
story. I’ll begin. 

“THE CANDY CAR” 

“No more candy tonight,” said 
Mother as Charlie finished the 
last suck on his licorice lolly pop 
and Carol finished her last suck 
on the butterscotch lolly pop. 

“You children will dream of 
candy if you eat any more, and 
speaking of dreaming — to bed 
you go — both of you.” 

Charlie and Carol both arrived 
in dreamland at just about the 
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same time. To-night, Good Fairy 
Gold Tinsel met them at the shiny 
white gate. 

“What’s going to happen to- 
night?” demanded Charlie eager- 
ly. 

Debbie: Now I'll continue: 

“To-night,” began Good Fairy 
Gold Tinsel, “I’m going to wave 
my magic wand over both of your 
heads three times. Carol, it’s your 
turn for your very first wish to 
come true.” | 

As the fairy waved the magic 
_ wand she said, 

“I wave this wand as you can 

see. 

Make your wish and what will 

it be?” 

Carol thought a moment and 
then she said, “I would like a 
candy car that Charlie could 
drive. When we get tired of rid- 
ing, I would like to stop and eat 
the car with nobody around to 
say, “No more, children, no more 
candy to-night.” 

Greg: And now I’ll continue. 

The Good Fairy Tinsel heard 
Carol’s wish and answered, 

“Close your eyes while I count 

to three. 

Open wide to see what you will 

see.” 

Charlie and Carol did as they 
were told, and then behold a beau- 
tiful candy car appeared before 
their eyes. 


Once I was a caterpillar 
Shunned by everyone. 
Everyone disliked me, 
Living was no fun, 


I used to hide when I would see 

A friend of mine go by. 

And when he’d passed I’d hang 
my head 

And then begin to cry. 


I had no one to play with me 
They’d only laugh and say, 
There’s a fuzzy caterpillar 
Then turn and run away. 
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The car was made of hard rock 
candy dyed a beautiful red, The 
wheels were round lolly pops held 
together by their sticks.. The in- 
side of the car was upholstered 
with marshmallow cushions. The 
bumpers were two licorice sticks. 


Carol: And now I’ll have my 
turn. The dashboard consisted of 
fudge and penuchi squares. The 
top was held firmly by striped 
peppermint sticks and the steer- 
ing wheel was a round pepper- 
mint patty frozen hard and firm 
to another lolly pop stick. Charlie 
and Carol were so excited they 
tripped and fell before they could 
climb into the car and each one 
had to use a candy cane to land 
inside safely. Charlie and Carol 
waved farewell to Good Fairy 
Gold Tinsel and Charlie started 
the car. They had gone but a 
short way before Carol said, 
“Stop the car, Charlie, I’m hun- 
gry.” 

Peter: It’s my turn to go on. 
Charlie answered, “Why we’ve 
just started. If you’re hungry, eat 
the marshmallow cushions.” 


Carol ate so many she had to 
sit on the floor of the car after 
that. Finally Charlie stopped the 
car. They both got out and each 
ate two wheels apiece and both 
bumpers. The top fell in when 
they finished the striped pepper- 


A Big Change 


HAROLD A. WRIGHT 


They always made such fun of me 
When I crawled and wiggled. 
Little bees and other things 

Just looked on and giggled. 


Until one day, I felt so strange 
So very sleepy, then. 

I fell fast, so fast asleep, 

And when I woke again, 


I had changed from head to foot 
In colors bright and gay. 

Could I be just dreaming in 

The middle of the day? 


mint sticks. _By this time both 
children had such tummy aches 
they curled up in the red body of 
the car which was all that was 
left. 

Susan: And now to finish the 
story. It goes like this; “I’m cold,” 
cried Carol. 

“T’m sick,” moaned Charlie. 

“Mummie was right,” declared 
Carol, “too much candy is just 
too-too.” 

“Even if it is a candy car,” 
agreed Charlie. 

Suddenly both children woke 
up with a start as they heard 
their mother say to Daddy, 
“These children will eat too much 
candy all day and have night- 
mares all night. But, you can’t 
tell them anything. I believe they 
would eat our car if it was made 
of candy.”? 


The End 

Jack: Now that you’ve heard 
this story, let’s vote. All those 
who are willing to act this story 
in play form for the P.T.A. say 
AYE. 

All: (shouting loudly) AYE. | 

Jack: Does anyone say, NO? 

(Silence) 

Jack: O.K. We’ll turn this 
story into a play. 

And give it for the children at 
P.T.A. 


End Of Play. 


The other things looked on at me 

Their eyes were open wide. 

They couldn’t quite believe their 
eyes 

Even though they tried. 


For on my back once fuzzy 
There sprouted wings so gay, 
That matched the gayest flower 
That ever bloomed in May. 


Because I’m not so sure myself 
I’ve never told them why, 

Just overnight I changed from me 
Into, a butterfly. 
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Liberty for All 


Characters: 

Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, Crea- 
tor of the Statue of Liberty. 
Madame Bartholdi, his wife. 
Louise, a maid. 

Alexander Gustave Eiffel, Creator 
of the Eiffel Tower. 

Collette Bartholdi, Frederic’s 
niece. 

Jacques Bartholdi, his nephew 
Marcelle 
Yvette 
Helene 
Jean 
Pierre 
Louis 
Charles 
Marie 


French children, play- 
mates of the Bartholdi 
children 


Costumes. Period, 19th Century 
France. 


Scene: A workshop in Bart- 
holdi’s home. 


Time: 1883, 


Scenery: The room is sparsely 
furnished. A long work table 
stands at rear center wall. On it 
are sculptor’s tools, bits of clay, 
marble, and a couple of finished 
busts. A couple of wooden stools 
stand at each end of table. At left 
of stage is a round table covered 
with a red checked table-cover, 
and around it are three or four 
plain wooden chairs. On this table 
stand a music box, a carafe and 
glass, both filled with water. 

Introduction by one of the chil- 
dren who comes through curtain 
te foreground center. “Whenever 
we think of liberty we think of the 
Statue that guards the harbor of 
New York at Bedloe’s Island. This 
statue was created, piece by piece, 
by a Frenchman whose name 
was Frederic Auguste Bartholdi, 
who was born in Alcase in 1834. 
He began to work on the statue 
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in 1874. In 1876 the hand with 
the torch was sent to America, 
but the statue was not completed 
until 1883. We are going to give 
you a little play on one memor- 
able day in the life of Bartholdi, 
when his statue was finally com- 
pleted. We give you 


THE PLAY 

As the curtain rises, Bartholdi 
is perched on a chair working on 
a statuette. 

Enter Louise R. 

Louise: (with a curtsy). Ma- 
dame says that your dinner will 
turn cold, Monsieur Bartholdi. It 
is three times I have called you. 

Bartholdi: (impatiently). Tell 
her I am busy, and I am not hun- 


Louise: The mistress will not 
like that message. 

Bartholdi (shrugs). My dear 
Louise, why cannot a man work 
in peace? One must eat to live, I 
suppose, but why must one live 
to eat? And so often. 


Louise: But, Monsieur, three 
times a day . 
Bartholdi: (interrupts). Is 


much too much time to waste eat- 
ing. Well, tell her I will come. 
Enter Madame Bartholdi, R 

Madame Bartholdi: Frederic, 
the children are so excited. Come. 
Are you not going to eat? 

Bartholdi: But it is only four 
hours since I ate. That food is not 
yet digested. 

Madame Bartholdi: (sighs). 
You said when your statue of lib- 
erty was finished then you would 
eat and sleep, but you don’t do 
either one. You just work. | 

Louise: And you are not even 
excited, and today the man-of- 
war sails for America with the 
very last limb of the biggest wom- 
an in the world. 

Bartholdi: (shakes his head). 


Why must so great a fuss be made 
over so small a matter as the sail- 
ing of a ship with a piece of sta- 
tue in it? 

Madame Bartholdi: Because it 
is a great thing for America, and 
for France, too. This year, 1883, 
will be remembered in history. 

Louise: And people from all 
over the world will think of free- 
dom when they go to America and 
see the statue. 

Madame Bartholdi: And Mon- 
sieur Eiffel is waiting for you in 
the dining room. 

Bartholdi: So he wants to eat, 
too, eh? 

Madame Bartholdi: (shrugs). 
Why not? He is a man. 

The children all enter R, with 
Alexander Eiffel, Marcelle and 
Yvette each holding his hand. 

Yvette: (very much excited). 
Monsieur Eiffel has told us all 
about the statue. 

Louise: (as if she didn’t know) 
What statue? 

Marcelle: The statue of Liberty 
goosey, that Monsieur Bartholdi 
has just finished. 

Alexander Eiffel: I couldn’t tell 
you all about it because that 
would take a whole day. It took 
nine years to finish it, you know. 

Jacques: Yes, and Uncle Fred- 
eric could not have finished it, if 
you had not helped him. 

Alexander Eiffel: Me? 
what did I do? 

Bartholdi: (rises to go to Eif- 
fel, and kisses him on both 
cheeks). You know what you did, 
and the children do, too. You sup- 
plied me with a great iron work- 
shop where I could finish my lady, 
piece by piece. 

Alexander Eiffel: (shrugs). It 
was nothing. 

Bartholdi: And now you are 
yourself building an iron tower, 
Alexander, ix the Champs de 
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Mars here in Paris. That, too, will 
be a great work. 

Collette: And when it is fin- 
ished it will be much higher than 
the Statue of Liberty. 

Alexander Eiffel: Ah, that is 
true, but it will not do for the 
world what Bartholdi’s statue 
will do, nor will it be seen by as 
many people. 

Louise: (claps her hands, rapt- 
ly). It is wonderful! To finish 
first a finger, then hand, then 
the arms in sections, the head, the 
hand with the torch, and new that 
it is completed, she will be the 
greatest lady in the world. 

Collette: I felt like an ant be- 
side each piece when it was fin- 
ished. Why, even her hands are 
sixteen feet long, and the fingers 
are bigger than I am. 

Madame Bartholdi: (sits down 
in chair by the table). She will be 
a symbol of hope to all peoples 
that some day the whole world 
will be free. 

Marie: Will there never be any 
more revolutions then, like the 
one France had in the last cen- 
tury? 

Louis: Nor any more tyrants? 
Nor any more slaves? Nor any 
more guillotines? My name is 
Louis, but I’m glad I wasn’t Loui 


XVI. 


Helene: But he was a king. A 
king of France. Wouldn’t you like 
to be a king, Louis? 

Louis: Not a king without a 
head, I wouldn’t. 

Charles: Nor I. I think I would 
rather go to America, where they 
have no kings. 

Marie: How did they get that 
big statue to America, Monsieur 
Bartholdi? 

Jean: But Monsieur Eiffel told 
you, Marie. Don’t you remember? 
They took it over in boats, piece 
by piece. 

Jacques: And they had -to use 
derricks to hoist the various parts 
on and off the ship. The parts 
were so heavy. 

Pierre: And they are building 
the whole figure on a great pedes- 
tal on Bedloe’s Island in the har- 
bor of New York. 

Bartholdi: (goes back to his 
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stool). That is right. 

Yvette: (perches on Alexander 
Eiffel’s knee, as he sits down on a 
chair by the table). Now that it is 
finished, what a sight it will be. 

Marcelle: I would like to see it. 

Alexander Eiffei: And perhaps 
you will some day, my child. 

Bartholdi: (thoughtfully). It 
has taken 60 men nine years to 
finish it. Night and day I have 
worked, 

Madame Bartholdi: Has it been 
worth it? 

Bartholdi: Indeed it has been 
worth it. It will be like a tower 
where people can go up and see 
the ships come in to New York 
Bay. 

Alexander Eiffel: Liberty hold- 
ing out her torch to light the 
world to freedom. 

Bartholdi: She has lips of 
stone, but I tried to make them 
gentle, though firm. I made her 
face strong, but kind. Her hands 
are fine, and beautiful and friend- 
ly enough to beckon to all who 
seek freedom. And if she could 
speak, she would say, “Give me 
your tired, your poor, and all who 
wish to be free.” 

Louise: (breathlessly). She is 
big enough to be seen by every- 


‘body from afar off, too. 151 feet 


tall. That is 145 feet and 7 inches 
taller than I am. A giantess, real- 


Robins 


Mealtime 
VIVIAN G. GOULD 


There’s something ‘bout 
Springtime 

I like far the best, 

The feeding, or mealtime 


In a robin’s new nest. 


The babies stand anxious, 
With mouths opened wide 
For Mother, so loving, 
To drop worms inside. 


Then Mother and babies 
All chirp to agree 

That mealtime was happy 
Up there in the tree. 


ly. (Holds up her hands and looks 
at them) Imagine shaking hands 
with her. 

Collette: (reprovingly). A sta- 
tue cannot shake hands, Louise. 

Madame Bartholdi: I think 
this day calls for a celebration. 

Marie: We learned a couple of 
dances just for this day. 

Alexander Eiffel: (claps his 
hands). Bravo! Then let us see 
them. 

Louise starts a music box play- 
ing that stands on the table, and 
the children dance a minuet and 
a folk dance. Frederic and Ma- 
dame Bartholdi, Louise, and Alex- 
ander Eiffel clap their hands 
when they are finished. 

Alexander Eiffel: And now, be- 
cause the statue will stand in the 
Harbor of New York. let us all 
sing a song to America. 

All stand up and sing “America,” 
joined by audience, 

Madame Bartholdi: And now, 
let us eat, drink, and be merry, 
for this is a day to celebrate. 
Louise, go and see that the table 
is ready, and that the food is hot. 

Louise: (with a curtsy). Oui, 
Madame, (She exits R) 

Alexander Eiffel: And then 
perhaps we will go down to the 
dock, and see the last piece of the 
statue hoisted on to the ship that 
will take it to America. She sails 
in the morning, and the Captain 
said he would take it aboard this 
afternoon. 

Pierre (claps his hands). That 
will be fun. 

Bartholdi: “Long live freedom 
and liberty for all! 

Music of the “Marseillaise” is 
played as the curtain goes down. 


THE END 


Note: Bartholdi and Alexander 
Eiffel may wear goatees or mous- 
taches and wigs. The children 
wear French costumes, knee 
breeches and white shirts with 
ruffles, the girls short, full skirts, 
aprons, and ribboned bodices. 

For a smaller cast of charac- 
ters, use only from 4 to 6 of the 
children, giving the discarded 
parts to. the children chosen for 
the play. 
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CUT AROUND THREE SIDES OF DOOR, AND BEND BACK ALONG HINGE 


SIDE. FASTEN THE DOORWAY TO 
THE OPEN END OF 


OPEN THE DOOR 
THAT THE LAMB 
FOLLOW MARY 


INSIDE. 
¥ THE 
RED SCHOOL AT 
SUDBURY, MASS. 
(BUILT 1798,) 


WAS THE SCENE 
OF THE POEM - 


“MARY HAD A 
LITTLE LAMB. 
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MARY’S LITTLE LAMB—Cut-outs I Dyer Kuenstler : 
| | 
| | 
| 
| CARDBOARD BOX HEN 
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I Dyer Kuenstler 


Find a barn, two birds, a cat, a grasshopper, an icecream cone, a lizard, rabbit, shell, tadpole and tortoise. 
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“SCRATCH MY BACK, JUST THERE!”—Puzzl | 


THE 


MOPPETS, 
AND 


Helen Strimple 


(li, 
Wee 


Meg and Peg are on their way to their friend Nancy’s 
birthday party. 


“I’m wearing my new dress,” boasts Meg; “I'll have the 
prettiest dress at the party!” © 


“Your dress is beautiful!” smiles Peg to Susan. “Come, 
let’s all hurry along to the party.” 
“No,” sulks Meg because Susan’s dress is prettier than 


her own, “I’m not going.” And she refuses to walk with 
her two friends. 


“It is pretty,” admires Peg. “Oh, hello Susan!” she calls 
as Susan meets them. 


Susan is wearing a beautiful pink dress with a ruffled 
skirt. 


Meg’s mother will not allow her. to stay home. She is 
quickly driven to the party in the family car. But Meg 
is late and has missed the first game. She must apolo- 
gize to Nancy and her mother. She is sorry now for her 
actions. 
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WAKE-UP TIME—Rebus Helen Strimple 


M 
OTHER 


WAKE UP!” CALLED Is SPRING / THE TIME OF 


YEAR WHEN ALL OUTDOORS (|S AWAKENING. so U Must 


~ 


Z 


A OPENED HiS 


“R BY OUR WAKING UP? “YES” 


ANSWERED , AND THEY’RE BUSY 
¥ | 


AND NEW WSS . “WHAT ELSE 1S WAKING UP ?” 


ASKED bs AS pee PULLED ON HIS 


AND s/ AND THAT FRIENDLY 


OUR SLEPT THROUGH THE 


WINTER BUT NOW IS AWAKE! 


3 


S ARE AWAKE 2! 

So AM A& NOW! LAUGHED (3 . HE FIN- 
ISHED TYING HIS Cp s. “LETS GO OUTSIDE 


and C tHE widE-AWAKE word! ” 
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One DAY when Mrs. Goose 
went into Mr. Gobbler’s General 
Store, she found some of her 
friends gathered around a count- 
er marked: “EARRINGS. SPE- 
CIAL SALE, CHEAP.” 

Yes, there they were, trying 


‘BE BEAUTIFUL | 


on ear-rings. Mrs. Squirrel had 
a shining pair that matched her 
brown raindrop eyes. Mrs. Sheep 
had some sweet blue flowers that 
looked good enough to eat. Mrs. 
Rabbit’s were biggest of all, be- 
cause her ears were longer and 
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Illustrated by the Author 


stronger. She had great dangling 
ones, sparkling in rainbow colors. 
Mrs. Goose was interested to see 
that even Old Lady Owl was fixed 
up with some white ear-rings that 
looked like snowdrops. 

Mrs. Goose’s friends would put 


EAR- RINGS 
FoR ALL 
ANIMAL EAR 


EAR RINGS-CHEAP| 


There they were, trying on ear-rings. 
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on one pair after another, and 
turn their heads this way and 
that, as they looked into the mir- 
ror. 

“My,” said Mrs, Sheep, “Some 
of these fasten too tight! They 
hurt.” 

“Maybe that’s why they are be- 
ing sold so cheap,” murmured Old 
Lady Owl. 

But after a while they all 
seemed satisfied with what they 
had chosen. In the mirror Mrs. 
Goose could see Mr. Pig and 
Black Cat and Mr. Pop-Rabbit 
laughing together at the fuss the 
lady animals were making over 
ear-rings. 

Mrs. Goose decided not to be 
feft out of all this. She went to 
the counter and began to look 
things over. 

Her friends began to smile, and 
nudge each other. Finally Old 
Lady Owl said: “You aren’t think- 
ing of buying any of those, are 
you?” 

“Why not?” asked Mrs. Goose. 


“Because you haven’t any—” 
began Mrs. Squirrel, but Old 
Lady Owl glared at her. She 
wouldn’t let her finish with “be- 
cause you haven’t any ears,” be- 
cause she was afraid it would 
embarrass Mrs. Goose. 


“Are you really going to buy 
some?” Mrs. Sheep asked. 


Mrs. Goose lifted up a red glass 
pair, that dangled. “Yes, these.” 

“But where will you put—’” be- 
gan Mrs. Squirrel; but Old Lady 
Owl glared at her again. 


Mrs. Goose went home with her 
package. When she got there, she 
opened it at once, to admire the 
shining dangly things. She 
thought that her friends had ov- 
erlooked the best pair of all. She 
decided to put her new ear-rings 
right on. 

But oh dear, she had forgotten 
something! All at once she re- 
membered that she had no ears 
to attach them to. What should 
she do? 

“I’m simply not going to let 
that bother me,” she said. She 
shut her bill tightly and snapped 
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Mrs. Squirrel got a little claw hammer. 


the ear-rings on to it, one on 
each side. 

She looked at herself in the 
mirror, turning her head this way 
and that. Oh dear; they did look 
funny. She thought she had bet- 
ter take them right off, and do 
some more thinking about where 
she was going to wear them. 

But when she tried to unfasten 
them—oh dear, again; they had 
snapped shut so hard that she 
couldn’t budge them! She remem- 
bered, then, what Mrs. Sheep had 
said, about their being tight. 

Mrs. Goose pulled and tugged, 
but they seemed to stick all the 
more. Then she got frantic. She 
couldn’t open her bill! But what 
shall I do? she wondered. I am in 
a fix. I can’t eat, I can’t drink, I 
can’t even talk. This will be the 
end of me! I must run over and 
ask Mrs. Squirrel to help me. 

She half flew across the street. 
Mrs. Squirrel saw her coming, 
and went to the door quickly. Oh, 
how fine Mrs. Squirrel looked! 
Her ear-rings. were dangling 
beautifully right from her ears, 
where ear-rings ought to dangle. 

Mrs. Goose tried to say “I can’t 
get my ear-rings off my bill.” But 
what came out was a queer sound 
like; “Cgggggeffffffbbbbbbilll.” 

“What’s the matter with you?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel. “I can’t un- 


derstand a word you say. Oh! You 
have snapped your ear-rings on, 
and you can’t get them off. Is that 
it? 

Mrs. Goose nodded her goosie 
head. 

Mrs. Squirrel tried to pull them 
off, but it was no use, They 
seemed to be nailed on. “Wait,” 
she said. Mrs. Goose couldn’t do 
anything but wait! Mrs, Squirrel 
got a little claw hammer, and 
worked away with that; Mrs. 
Goose rolled her eyes and looked 
desperate. But nothing happened. 

“Well, we’ve got to get them 
off,” chattered Mrs. Squirrel. 
“You can’t go all the rest of your 
life with ear-rings on your bill.” 
Then she thought of her can open- 
er. She put the point under the 
clasp; yes, one ear-ring dropped 
off. Then the other. “Now you are 
free,” she said, “but don’t put 
them on again! It is no place for 
ear-rings, anyway. You have no 
place for them! Why did you buy 
them, anyway?” 

“It was a very natural mis- 
take,” Mrs. Goose told her. “All 
the rest of you had ears. Why 
shouldn’t I?” 

“But I should think you would 
have noticed by this time that 
you hadn’t any,” said Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “You are not a young goose, 
by any means. No gosling.” 
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“And you are not a young 
squirrel, either, indeed you 
aren’t,” snapped Mrs. Goose. 
“Well, thank you for helping me. 
And now I am going home.” She 
went out the door; she slammed it 
a little, too. 

Mrs. Goose had no sooner got 
into her house than along came 
Mrs. Hen with her chicken 


daughters Arabelle and Clara- 
belle. 


“Come in,” she told them. Then 
she said to Mrs. Hen, “Why, I see 
you have bought some ear-rings, 
too. But I don’t understand. You 
haven’t ears like the rest of our 
friends. 


I have a scottie terrier, 
The blackest little pup! 
I’ve had him for a long, long time 


But still he’s not grown up. 
54 


They hung down behind like pony tails. 


(he 


“No, but I have a good strong 
red comb growing out of the top 
of my head,” said Mrs. Hen. She 
shook her head; the ear-rings 
flashed and dangled. They were a 
bright moss green, to contrast 
with the red comb. Are they be- 
coming?” 

“They do very well,” said Mrs. 
Goose, who was just a bit an- 
noyed that she didn’t have a comb, 
too! Hens did; why not geese? 

“We wanted ear-rings,” said 
Arabelle. “But our mother said 
we weren’t old enough for them; 
our combs weren’t big enough 
yet.” 


“I tried some on; they looked 


Scottie 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I love my scottie dearly, 


And I’m sure that he loves me. 
He never barks, nor runs away, 


Behaving splendidly ! 


ridiculous,” said Mrs. Hen, “Just 
loaded with jewels!” i 

Mrs. Goose sat thinking. Wha 
was she going to do with her ear- 
rings? Then she had an_ idea. 
“Come into the bedroom with me 
a minute, girls,” she said. “We'll 
have a surprise for your mother.” 

Mrs. Goose fastened one ear- 
ring on Arabelle’s head, and one 
on Clarabelle’s They hung down 
behind like little ponytails. 

“Your mother is right,” she 
said. “You aren’t big enough yet 
for two ear-rings—but you could 
each wear one. ” 

“May the girls have these?” 
she asked Mrs. Hen. “I find they 
are not going to be very useful 
to me.” 

“Oh, you bought some too, did 
you?” said Mrs. Hen. “But where 
—how—” Then she was too polite 
to finish. 

“Mother, please let us have 
these!” begged Arabelle and 
Clarabelle. 

“Well, just to play dress up in. 
It is very kind of Mrs. Goose. 
Thank her nicely. Now we must 
be going.” 

She shook her head, and the 
two ear-rings dangled and glit- 
tered, Her daughters shook their 
heads, and on each one a single 
ear-ring dangled and glittered. 

All alone, Mrs. Goose sank into 
a chair. “I may be the only goose 
in Animaltown,” she said, “but I 
am the only something else, too. 
The only lady animal without 
ear-rings.” 

But she really didn’t care. Her 
experience with them had been 
anything but pleasant! 


My puppy never needs a bath, 
Nor is he ever fed. 


“How strange!” you say? ... 
Well, scottie’s just 


A picture by my bed! 
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The 
Little 
Brook 


ALICE WARD 


On THE side of a tall moun- 
tain lived a happy little brook. Be- 
cause she was so happy, she sang 
a merry tune all day long and all 
night long as she went down the 
mountainside. She sang—bubble, 
bubble, trickle and splash; bub- 
ble, bubble, trickle and splash. 

This little brook never slept in 
the summer, but in the winter she 
slept and slept. She slept because 
the cold winter air lulled her to 
sleep and covered her with a 
warm blanket of ice. 

Well, one fine day when the lit- 
tle brook was about to wake up 
from her long winter’s rest, some- 
thing happened! A big, strong 
wind came and blew a tree down. 
It fell right across the brook. 
Crash!! She woke up. She looked 
at the tree, then she looked at her- 
self. She wagn’t a brook anymore. 
She was in two parts. One half of 
her didn’t have any water because 
the tree had stopped it all up. The 
other half of her was now becom- 
ing a little lake. The little brook 
didn’t want to be a lake. She 
wanted to be a brook again. She 
wanted to sing her song again; 
bubble, bubble, trickle and splash ; 
bubble, bubble, trickle and splash. 
And she wanted to throw herself 
down the mountainside. She 
pushed and pushed against the 
tree as hard as she could, but she 
could not budge it. It was too 
strong. She was so unhappy. 
What ever could she do? 
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A week or so later the little lake 
heard funny noises one morning, 
Then she saw coming toward her 
a family of beavers. There was a 
father, a mother, and two tiny 
baby beavers. They were all talk- 
ing very fast to each other. They 
scurried to the edge of the lake 
and stopped. The little lake heard 
the father beaver say to his wife, 
“My dear, here is a pretty little 
lake. Why don’t we build our new 
home in it?” 

The mother beaver replied, ‘We 
certainly do need’ a new home, 
Papa, but don’t you think you 
should ask the little lake first? 
After all, she may not want us to 
build here.” 

“You are quite right my dear, 
I'll ask her,” said the father 
beaver. So he stood as high as he 
could, and said in his loudest 
voice, “Oh pretty lake, would you 
mind if we built our home here?” 

Now, the little lake didn’t want 
to be a home for beavers, but she 
didn’t want to be mean either. So 
she replied, “Father beaver, I’m 
not really a lake, I am a brook. 
This tree fell across me so I can’t 
go down the mountainside. It is 
all right with me if you want to 
make a home here, but if I ever 
become free from this tree, I’m 
afraid you'll have to move.” 


The father beaver thought for 


a moment, then exclaimed, “I’ve 
got a great idea! My wife and I 
could certainly chew through that 
big tree and free you. We really 
just need a home for a month or 
so until our youngsters are old 
enough and strong enough to 
travel.” 

Mother beaver broke in just 
then and said, “You see little lake, 
we got chased out of our old home 
by some big dogs. Because of this 
our children were born in a hol- 
low log in those woods over there. 
We would like to join my folks on 
the other side of the mountain. 
They have a large lake there and 
there would be plenty of room for 
us.”’ 

“Oh father and mother beaver, 
if you could free me from this tree 
I would be so grateful,” said the 
little lake, “And you are wel- 
comed to stay here as long as you 
want. Now, you start building 
your home right this minute and 
I’ll lie here and watch.” 

So the beavers got busy and 
chewed down a lot of little trees 
and dragged them into the lake. 
They got mud from the lake’s 
shores, and soon they had their 
new home built. When the baby 
beavers were safely inside their 

(Turn to Page 59) 
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Some Queer Creatures 


Tue RAIN-FOREST was 
warm and damp. Flowering vines 
climbed the tree trunks, and ferns 
grew along the branches. The 
thin leaves of the higher trees 
cast a green shade, and in the 
tallest tree tops flocks of birds 


called loudly to one another. The 
red and green and yellow parrots 
were the noisiest, as they found 
ripe fruit. 


Many kinds of creatures lived 
neighbor to each other in these 
trees, and some were very queer. 

There were beetles whose lar- 
vae burrowed into the twigs. 
There were tree frogs that sang 
all evening, and glued their eggs 
to the leaves. There were ants 
that made paper nests, aid there 
were slim lizards with claws 
sharp enough to climb the smooth 
bark. 


There were snakes that could 
hang by the tips of their tails. 
It was having prehensile tails 
that made it possible for most of 
the creatures to make their homes 
in the trees, and never go down 
ty the ground, where hungry Jag- 
uars lay in waiting. There were 
monkeys everywhere, and most 
of them had prehensile tails: they 
could hang from the branches by 
their tails while they reached for 
the fruit and other things they 
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ate. (There was, though, one ex- 
ception: the little night monkey’s 
tail was not prehensile). 

In the leafy branches, it was 
hard to see very far, though the 
birds were brightly colored. And 
there was almost no breeze to 
bring news to one’s nose. The 
creatures who made their homes 
in the rain-forest had to depend 
mostly upon their ears for news 
of friends and foes. 


SLOW-POKE THE SLOTH 


Slow-poke was a sloth. He was 
so slow that you had to watch him 
closely to see him move at all. 

As a baby he had just clung to 
his mother’s chest. But he was 
weaned by the time he was five 
weeks old. He liked bananas, but 
he ate leaves too. He was fondest 
of the tender leaves of the cecro- 
pia tree. 

Now he could hang upside- 
down, like Mother. He had two 
hooked claws on each of his four 
feet, and he could hang from a 
branch all day, and all night. Of 
course he saw everything upside- 
down. He would hang himself on 
a branch of the cecropia tree 
where all he had to do was to 
raise his head, reach out one 
hairy gray arm, and puli a bunch 
of leaves to his mouth with his 
furry foot. 


He ate mostly at night. In the 
daytime he slept with his head 
hanging down. 


He and his mother had no den 
to call home. They just climbed 
“hand over hand” along the 
branches to where the best leaves 
grew. And after the rains came, 
a strange thing happened. Their 
hairy coats had been dusty. But 
now they looked green. That was 
because the tiny plants, the algae, 
that had been in the dust began 
to grow. And there were so many 
algae growing on their dusty 
coats that the two sloths looked 
as green as a bunch of leaves. 
That made it even harder to see 
them hanging in the trees, crea- 
tures no larger than cats. 


Slow-poke didn’t have to be 
quick, and he didn’t often have to 
fight. But once when .a snake 
came too near, Mother fought it 
off with tooth and claw. Then a 
day came when she went off and 
left him. There had been a big 
sloth with a black stripe down 
his back, and an orange saddle 
mark. He came down the tree 
trunk head first. He and Mother 
went off together. Perhaps it was 
his father. Slow-poke never knew. 
Surprised, he forgot to hang on, 
and fell from his tree. He landed 
on soft ground, but it was hard to 
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walk. When he saw another 
snake, he waded out into the edge 
of the river. And there, when he 
tried to keep on walking, he 
found he could swim, Well, he 
would find a new tree and climb 
it. Then he would hang himself 
upside-down again — for as long 
as there were leaves within reach 
that were good to eat. 


Slow-poke would always enjoy 
life in his own way. 


THE PREHENSILE PORCU- 
PINE 


One of Slow-Poke’s neighbors 
in the rain-forest was the Brazil- 
ian porcupine. This queer fellow 
had a longer tail than the quill- 
pigs of the North Woods. What’s 
more, it was prehensile: he could 
cling to a branch by its tip. He 
had quills mostly just on his head. 
The rest of him was just covered 
by stiff hairs. Still, no one dared 
come too near his prickly head, 
for the quills were barbed, they 
would be a dreadful thing for any 
hungry creature to get in its 
mouth. 

The porcupine had been born 
with his eyes open, all ready to 
meet the world. He was a foot 
long and he weighed a pound. 
That is big for a baby porcupine. 
And it wasn’t long till he was 
weaned, and gnawing the tender 
bark off the trees with his long 
front teeth. 


When he had finished with one 
tree, he came down to the ground 
and padded to the next tree on his 
bare soles. As he followed his 
mother, he would squeal for her 
to wait for him, and she would 
chatter away at him, telling him 
to come on. 

Though their fore feet had only 
four toes apiece, they each had a 
fleshy pad that they could use like 
a thumb when they wanted to 
hang onto a branch, Unlike the 
sloth, they did their eating by 
day, and slept at night. 

One day when they were cross- 
ing an open place, a queer dog- 
like animal started after them. It 
was the red wolf of the pampas 
that had wandered into the edge 
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of the forest. It looked like a big 
fox on stilts, for its thin black 
legs were long enough so the wolf 
could see over the tops of the tall 
grasses, and race through them at 
top speed. 

The little porcupine was scared 
out of his wits. But his mother 
knew what to do. —And the wolf 
ran away yelping, with some 
sharp quills in its nose. 


st 


. Baby Slow-poke and his mother. 


w 


nearby leaves. 


A sloth, a porcupine that could 
hang by its tail, and a wolf that 
looked like a fox on stilts—these 
were just three of the queer crea- 
tures down in Brazil, Each had 
some way of getting what it liked 
to eat. Each had some way of 
keeping safe, there in the great 
rain-forest, and the pampas. Each 
was adapted to a way of life that 
made this possible. 


— 


. Nearby a tree-frog sang all the evening. 


. When he was older Slow-poke hung up-side-down, like his mother, and ate the 


4. The Red Wolf of the pampas could see over the tops of the tali grasses. 


5. The Brazilian Porcupine clung to a branch by the tip of his prehensile tail. 
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GLIDER, THE GARTER SNAKE Helen Strimple 
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Glider, the Garter snake might be living in your own garden. And if he 


is, then you have a willing helper for he and his family will eat some of the 
pests that destroy garden crops. Garter snakes eat grasshoppers, insect 
larvae, earthworms, tadpoles, frogs and young field mice. Snakes do not 
chew their food as you do. Instead, they swallow it whole! We should never 


harm them. 


Glider has a long slender tongue with a forked tip which he uses to touch 


things just as you use your fingers. 


The skin of this good natured little fellow is marked with beautiful 
stripes and colors. He is sometimes called a “ribbon snake.” Garter snakes 


make nice pets because they do not mind being handled. 
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The Little Brook 
(From Page 55) 


parents started to chew at the 
fallen tree. One got on one side, 
and one got on the other side of 
it. Everyday they chewed a little 
more, Of course, they couldn’t 
spend too much time at it be- 
cause they -had to feed their chil- 
dren and take care of them. 

Days passed, weeks passed, 
and the little lake could hardly 
wait until the beavers had 
chewed through the tree. The 
baby beavers grew stronger every 
day and often played near their 
parents as they chewed, chewed, 
chewed through the old tree. 

Finally, the big day arrived. 
There was just a little piece of 
tree to be chewed and then the 
little lake would be free. On that 
day mother and father beaver 
brought their children to shore 
and put them on the bank. They 
knew that once the little lake 
broke free from the tree it would 
be dangerous to stay in the water. 
Then father beaver walked on 
the fallen tree to the part that 
was left to be chewed. But, be- 
fore he took that last bite he said, 
“Thank you so much little lake 
for giving us such a nice place 
* to live. I hope in the future other 
trees don’t fall across you, but if 
they do, you just call on us. We’ve 
the strongest teeth on the whole 
mountain, and we’ll gladly chew 
through any tree that dares to 
fall across your path.” 

The little lake laughingly bub- 
bled back, “I’m the one who 
should say thank you, father 
beaver, I owe everything to you 
and your wife. I could never have 
gotten free from the tree with- 
out your help. Now, I just can’t 
wait for you to take that last 
bite.” 

“Well, neither can I,” said 
father beaver, “So here goes.” He 
opened his mouth wide and his 
strong white teeth glistened in 
the sunlight. With one mighty 
crunch he snapped the tree in 
two, then he dashed for safety to 
th: shore. 


(Turn to Page 61) 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
Education Department 


Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recom- 
mended by primary authorities to develop better handwriting. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 
ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 


WONDER PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Please send me your full color illustration sheet showing the four dif- 
ferent types of Wonder Horses — and including description. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful color folder entitled “Magi-Paint.” 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color folder entitled “Getting the 
Most Out of Crayons.” 
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CROSSWORD PUZZLE ; Agnes Choate Wonson 


A Nature Queeriosity possible, — the chameleon’s Down 


. greatest protection! . Dark continent —its home! 
Nature Note: The Chameleon . Appendage 


Definitions . Chameleon can change its 
! 


is a small lizard whose color can 
change from green tv gray to ! 
brown or yellow-spotted. Color- Across . This catches its food! 

cells under its skin, governed by 1. Lizard of changing colors! . Tongue is — (gluey !) 
its nervous system, make this - 6. Beetles, flies, etc. — its food! See Answer on Page 61 
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Patented 


WITH THE 


WONDER HORSE 


The Original Spring-Suspended Hobby Horse 


Exercise is fun on The Wonder 
Horse. Its rocking, bouncing ride 
provides healthful, body-building 
exercise indoors and out for chil- 
dren 1 to 7. 
Models from $10.95 to $29.95 
Workmanship and material guaranteed 6 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN ) 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried in 
Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 

Toronto 4, Ontario 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


The Little Brook 
(From Page 59) 


The lake swelled her water and 
easily pushed the tree aside. She 
was free at last. She said thank 
you once more to the beavers and 
then threw herself down the 
mountainside. Oh, how happy, 
happy, happy was she. She sang 
her little song, bubble, bubble 
trickle and splash; bubble, bub- 
ble, trickle and splash so loud that 
everyone on the whole mountain 
could hear her song. 


Making Applesauce 
(From Page 17) 


C. Health 

Stories in health books al- 
ways bring out apples as a 
health food and these can be 
read and discussed and post- 
ers made in connection with 
apples for health. 

D. Art 

Illustrations may be made 
of the.stories composed in the 
reading classes. 

A mur °1ld be drawn or 
painted .. .iicir field trip. 
Place mats could be made to 
be used while they eat the ap- 
plesauce. (Decorating the 4 
corners of a paper towel is a 
quick and easy place mat). 

V Conclusion of Unit 

We concluded our unit by 
having an applesauce party. 

Each child brought his apple 
and the applesauce was cooked 
on a hot-plate right in the 
room so they could smell the 

(Turn to Page 63) 


BALL PEN 


Best for young hands! 
The new SCHOOL ball 
pen has these two im- 
portant features for the 
beginner in permanent 
writing - the lightness 
and balance of a pencil 
plus the permanence of 
ink. There’s no fade, 
no leak, no smear with 
SCHOOL and its long 
length, “no-cap” design 
keeps it out of pockets - 
on the desk. 


Always specify 
SCHOOL, the ball pen 
designed especially for 
school use. 


To: EBERHARD FABER 
PENCIL COMPANY 

Please send one #165 blue 

SCHOOL Ball Pen to: 


EBERHARD FABER 


Pencil Company 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


change this KK | 
NEW! | 
School 
| 
Look for a 
The Wonder Horse trademark | 
/ si o) PRO ICTS 
LAY LOANS M PANY 
Prompt Service for the Southwest po | 
— 
Attach coupon to School letterhead. 
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From the Teachers Notebook 
(From Page 29) 
MISS BETTY HAZARD, Howe Elementary 
School Physical Education teacher, Des Moines: 
“Medical authorities’ reports prove that a grow- 
ing child needs three to five hours a day of vigor- 
ous muscular activity for proper growth.” 


* * * * 


KENNETH PORTER, Health and physical edu- 
cation director of the Eagle Grove, Iowa schools: 

“We are devolping a culture of ‘good living’ in 
which ease and comfort are major goals. The 
threat is that an environment with low (physical) 
demands will weaken a community. The United 
States is now a nation virtually without physio- 
logical ideals. 

Removal of stresses and strains and the sub- 
stitution of labor-saving devices . . . do reduce 
wear and tear on the human body. However, this 
saving represents no increased assets in human 
power and resiliency. Hardship, not ease, strength- 
ens the human fiber . . . but this is a difficult prin- 
ciple to apply in a community sold on ease and 
comfort. To parents, who want to coddle their chil- 
dren by providing ‘the advantages of a good life’ 
it would seem absurd to ask the children to walk 
instead of ride. 

The increased use of parks, campsites and other 
recreational facilities, even rock-and-roll dances, 
the increased sale of sporting goods and do-it- 
yourself kits are evidence that a growing portion 
of the United States citizenry is not succumbing 
to this chaotic trend toward ease and comfort.” 


* * * 


DR LESTER D. POWELL, Des Moines school 
medical consultant: 

“There is an increasing number of emotional 
students because they don’t have enough to do.” 


My Umbrella 


(An Action Poem) 


Who Teaches Speech 

(From Page 27) 
about serious social or emotional consequences, 
even at an early age. So it would seem to be our 
clear duty as educators to explain this situation 
and its far-reaching effects to all parents, and to 
point out sources where further counsel is avail- 
able. 

So much for the pre-school Johnny and Janie. 
What about their early school years—Somewhat the 
same steps are here suggested. The primary grade 
teachers are already aware of their role in estab- 
lishing foundational habit patterns, and many 
teachers include a daily news report by the chil- 
dren, frequent poetry recital sessions, and much 
oral dramatization in their activities programs. 
What would be enormously helpful and enriching 
to these programs is the addition—and it need not 
take time away from other matters—of brief re- 
minders about the proper use of vocal volume, 
modulation of tone, clarity of diction, and correct- 
ness of pronunciation at the time these oral activi- 
ties are going on. Recently there have appeared 
several excellent books on speech in the elementary 
school from the classroom teacher’s point of ap- 
proach. Most of these give simple, specific sugges- 
tions on how speech training can be taught with 
those classroom activities now in use, rather than 
tacked on to the already overloaded curriculum. In 
addition, pointers on how to recognize, treat, and 
refer those children who need speech correction 
rather than speech improvement are presented. 
Finally, sample speech improvement material and 
techniques are readily accessible to teachers, either 
in text form or from the speech correctionist in 
the school system, who is more than pleased to 
cooperate with such requests. 

The heart of the matter—and the ultimate suc- 
cess or failure of these suggestions—rides with the 
spirit and the energy of the classroom teacher. 
Without her understanding and cooperation, such 
activities cannot come into being, but with her 
alert and sympathetic support, we should surely 
produce more articulate and wholesome children. 


J. J. THOMPSON 


I carry my umbrella 
On a rainy, rainy day. 

I hold it high above my head 
When I go out to play. 


Let the raindrops gently fall, 
For I keep nice and dry. 

I carry my umbrella, 

And that’s the reason why. 


(Fingers imitate falling rain) 
(Hold arms over head like an umbrella) 
(Fingers imitate falling rain) 


(Hold arms over head like an umbrella) 
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Making Applesauce 
(From Page 61) 
apples cooking and also took 
turns stirring the applesauce. 

Have it cooking about one 
hour before the party so it 
can cocl some. 

While our applesauce was 
cooking we made our place 
mats and arranged our desks 
in table style. Then we put the 
applesauce in dishes to cool 
and put them on the place 
mats—as it was cooking I read 
Walt Disney’s “Johnny Apple- 

_ seed” to the group. 

As a special treat along 
with the applesauce we added 
a cookie by each dish—this 
made the party complete— 
then we all ate together. This 
science project is one they 
won’t forget for a long time. 


The Role of Creative 
(From Page 16) 


out of the shape which the twenty 
dots formed. 

This type of exercise is one of 
the many which may be used to 
stimulate imagination. Another 
very fine point about these kinds 
of exercises is that any and all 
children may succeed—and they 
may practice unlimited freedom 
in a creative experience. 

Others of this type are the story 
of Noah’s Ark—pretending that 
some of the animals missed the 
boat. What did they look like? 

Likewise—all projects such as 
“drop” designs, scribble designs, 
marbelized paper, etc. give these 
results. It means that any child 
may come out of the project with 
a fine, beautiful, successful result. 
No child need be ashamed of his 
work nor in any way penalized for 
not having native ability. 


Toward a Folk Art 
(From Page 25) 


miles or even one hundred feet of 
territory is a giant task. Moun- 
tains intrigue Sunday painters 
and children, and it is fortunate 
that sawtooth sween of blue for 
a background gives them pleasure, 
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but to comprehend and try to ex- 
press the feeling of a range of 
mountains tries the courage and 
the heart of the true artist. 

Children paint scenes of vari- 
ous types. The color schemes and 
the patterns of light and dark can 
be very good even though there is 
no attempt at third dimensional 
design in the pictures, 

There is another phase of this 
trend toward a Folk Art for 
America. It is that of abstract de- 
sign. One who travels through 
Europe is impressed with the de- 
signed borders that are used 
around doors and windows on the 
exterior of the houses. In Switzer- 
land one finds elaborately carved 
furniture. At the Castell Zuoz in 
the Engadine the vast lounge and 
in the great dining hall the tables 
and chairs as well as the beams of 
the ceiling and the doors were 
exquisitely carved. The dark 
wood made a suitable background 
for the alpine flowers in low bowls 
on the tables and on the window 
ledges. The humblest of the people 
seem to have a gift for arranging 
cut flowers and for combining and 
placing flowers in window boxes. 
In Italy and Austria we find the 
examples of their native art. 

The noted artist. Tanasco Milo- 
vich, famed internationally for 
his batiks, recently returned from 
a visit to his native home in 
Yugoslavia which he knew as 
Serbia. He brought back crates 
and chests and boxes filled with 
native Serbian art. His treasures 
include peasant blouses, leather 
work, icons, silver cigarette 
holders. 

Perhaps some day American 
housewives will make their own 
designs for hooked rugs, embroid- 
ered household linens, lace table- 
cloths, stenciled or blockprinted 
dress materials. And their hus- 
bands will design and decorate 
walls and carve furniture, land- 
scape their yards, and arrange 
flowered gardens. 

Certainly children in many 
schools are now studying designs 
and inventing their own designs 
for their own uses. Parents could 
do well to consider the designs 


brought home to applique pillow 
tops or frame them. 

The principal concern of the 
teacher is to impress upon the 
children that design is not limited 
to some types that are already in- 
vented, And she stresses that de- 


sign is not limited to a two- 


dimensional surface. 

She may ask the children to look 
at a chair, any chair that happens 
to be before them, to consider 
the width of the chair and its 
height. Is it good? Is it subtle or 
is it exactly the same? What about 
the height of the legs compared 
with the total height? The width 
of the back to the height of the 
back? What about the divisions 
within the back? The placing of 
the rungs? The problems of de- 
signing furniture are numerous 
but they are also challenging and 
interesting, no matter whether 
one attempts to design a chair or 
merely studies one already made. 

Children enjoy drawing chairs, 
straight front or back view after 
they have discussed the problem. 
Any piece of furniture is an in- 
teresting subject for discussion. 
The same care can go into making 
a piece of craft work, such as 
mobiles and stabiles, clay figures, ~ 
and paper construction. 

All craft work can best be un- 
derstood if a flat plan is made 
first. Much designing is done on 
flat surfaces, that is not necessar- 
ily transferred to three dimen- 
sional art. 

Such designs may be used for 
decorating box or book covers. 

For some purposes borders are 
most appropriate—and it is the 
type of design that small children 
are first introduced to in many 
schools. They are surprised to 
find that any simple shape re- 
peated in a row makes an attrac- 
tive border if the units are re- 
peated, kept the same size, and 
placed close together. 

At first small children are given 
paper which is lined lightly or 
folded so they can keep all units 
the same size, later they can fol- 
lo... the edge of the paper. The 
next step in the study of design 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Toward a Folk Art 
(rrom Page 63) 


may be the repetition of the 
bocder, one row veiow another, 
close together to form an all-over 
pattern. 

In a border or an all-over pat- 
tern two units may be used that 
are kept the same size but vary in 
form and color. In making such 
designs they may be considered 
inteuigence tests, for some chil- 
dren will follow through easily, 
wniie otners wander from the 
original unit they had chosen. 
Many things can be done with de- 
sign when the children see that 
there must be a plan but with that 
plan there is opportunity for 
original ideas. 

One group of fourth and fifth 
grade children made a short study 
of peasant costumes, such as were 
used in countries of southern 
Europe. Then each child planned 
a border and put it on a strip of 
white muslin with crayon. When 
the borders were finished colored 
cotton material was chosen to be 
placed between the decorated 
strips. In the Home Making De- 
partment some of the girls sewed 
the strips together. It was a prob- 
lem not only in making repeat de- 
signs, but in deciding on the 
width of the strips and the colors 
that would tie the borders to- 
gether. The sleeves, too, were 
decorated with borders down the 
sides and the blouse was duly 
decorated. Not all of the children 
could be represented in this one 
garment so a suit was made for 
the boy too. 

From the use of the border and 
all-over pattern, children proceed 
to large single units complete 
within themselves. It is possible 
to begin with symmetrical designs 
and it is advisable if the teacher is 
introducing creative art for the 
first time to a given group of 
children. Pupils in third and 


fourth grades and higher would 
be at a complete loss if they were 
asked to make original designs 
with no preliminary steps or 
build-up. 

One method the teacher some- 
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times uses under these circum- 
stances is to have the pupils fold 
the paper, then open it and drop 
several colors of tempera paint 
on or near the fold. They then 
refold the paper and press out- 
ward from the fold. When the 
paper is unfolded again the blobs 
or paint will have spread and in- 
termingled in places, giving pleas- 
ing color combinations and ir- 
regular but symmetrical shapes. 

With even limited or undevel- 
oped imagination the pupil sees 
the possibility of adding to the 
mass of color, either with crayons 
or paint, until the irregular shape 
takes on meaningful and pleasing 
proportions. 

There are many other ways to 
approach design with an acci- 
dental shape or rhythmic lines. 

a. With closed eyes swing the 
crayon to make quick graceful 
curves, then fill in with solid and 
broken colors. 

b. Drop a string on a paper 
with hand high above the paper, 
(the paper may be folded and the 
string makes half a design which 
is traced to the other half in re- 
verse). 

c. Make a group of ovals of dif- 
ferent sizes, then develop repre- 
sentational forms such as buds, 
flowers, birds, animals, faces, 
fruit, or Christmas tree orna- 
ments. 

Children enjoy making designs 
on squared paper. Though it 
looks like tedious work, it can be 
picked up when the child has free 
time and it has the fascination 


’ for him that fancy work has for 


adults. The finished work resem- 
bles a mosaic and is closely re- 
lated to a new form of art which 
adults now are finding very facin- 
ating. A class in Mosaics is being 
taught in Clayton, Missouri, 
Y.W.C.A. The students are learn- 
ing to make table tops, decorate 
flower pots, lamps and many other 
things. Glass tile made in Italy in 
squares less than an inch across 
is used in this work. 

No matter what the material 
we find more and more adults 
turning to some form of art and 


in the schools we find the teach- 
ing of art encouraging original 
compositions and original meth- 
ods which will continue to further 
the trend to Folk Art in America. 


Artists or Artisans 
(From Page 7) 


groups, though it does make it 
more difficult, Lack of working 
space doesn’t mean the children 
can’t have art, or music, or even 
shop. Teachers have used halls, 
stairways, basements, even coal 
rooms to provide an activity that 
would make it possible for some 
few children to have an experi- 
ence they would not otherwise 
have. Creative teachers have 
found new ways of reporting to 
parents so that the program 
could be understood and the par- 
ent could better understand the 
total growth and learning pat- 
terns of their children. 


Let me explore one more idea 
with respect to creative teaching. 
This is difficult to define and 
somewhat elusive to identify. But 
it is that quality about the work 
of a teacher “that makes some- 
thing fine out of school life.” 


The Creative Quality 

Each of us can recall in our 
own experience a teacher we had 
who did this very thing. Students 
remember her for years not be- 
cause of the lessons she assigned 
or taught or the discipline she 
had, but because of what she 
stood for. The feelings we had 
about ourselves and the school 
when she was the teacher lived 
on with us. The attitudes we de- 
veloped, the fun we had, the 
things we laughed together about, 
the times we were respectful and 
reverent—all seemed to be identi- 
fied with this teacher and what 
she meant to us. 

What is this quality? Is it cre- 
ative? I think it is. Perhaps this 
is approaching what Albert 
Schweitzer called “Reverence for 
Life.” It is this quality that fos- 
ters human values, a respect for 
one another, a respect for God. 
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in this moment 


The prayer lingers still .. . across the table as 
Dad begins to serve... it brushes Mother’s 
still-bowed head . . . it caresses Sally’s fist as she 
reaches for the promised drumstick. The words 
of thanksgiving are being made real in this 
moment —the words of gratitude from a good 
provider to the Great Provider. 


This time of security together is precious 
beyond all words. 


The most precious gift we give or receive is the 
gift of security. It is the lifeblood of happiness. 


And only in a land like ours are we free to choose 


security as a goal of living. 


And with this choice goes another great 
privilege — helping to achieve the security of our 


country. For, secure homes, one joining another, 


make up the security of America. 
Let this be the goal of your home! 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word 


—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, 
here’s a savings system that really works—the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Savings 
Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your company’s pay 
office, choose the amount you want to save—a 
few dollars a payday, or as much as you wish. 
That money will be set aside for you before you 
even draw your pay. And automatica!ly invested in 
Series “E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are turned 
over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 
8 months will bring you $10,700! 


U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3% Series “H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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MAGI-PAIN'T 


Bright, vibrant, smooth-blending colors and rich creamy consistency, 


combined with convenience and economy, make MAGI-PAINT the 
powder finger paint that is ideal for school use. MAGI-PAINT is 
non-toxic—free of grit—harmless to the skin and non-staining. 
You'll be pleased to know that MAGI-PAINT actually costs less 
than ‘inferior school-made substitutes. This wonderful powder 
finger paint by Milton Bradley puts a rainbow of infinitely varied 
colors, blends and hues at your finger tips quickly and easily. 


Insist on MAGI-PAINT 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Massachusetts 
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